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COMMUNICATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


— an 


REMARKS ON A PASSAGE OF ADDISON. 


GENTLEMEN, 

HOUGH I have been always 
disposed to respect great names, 
wd pay to genius and learning that 
deference, to which they are justly 
entitled, yet { have always endea- 
voured to guard against the impro- 
ptiety of receiving the opinions even 
who are most celebrated 
for their understanding and wisdom, 
with undistinguishing approbation. La 
short, | have on all occasions, made 
ita point, to judge for myself; and 
to be exceeding tenacious of what 
] conceived on mature reflection, to 
be the right view of any subject not- 
withstanding that I found very great 

authorities to be against me. 
With such a disposition, | have 
den reflected on a passage of our 


t admired Addison, in one of his pa- 
M4 [ 


pers in the spectator ; and thou 
have lately considered it with atten- 
foo, ( still retain those seutiments 
ot disapprobation, which originally 
mpressed themselves on my mind ; 
perhaps a few words expressive of 
a oe on the subject may 

uninteresting to 
g to some of your 


ln No. 106, he introduces an ac- 
ee of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
oo towards the close ‘of which 
* Fepresenis the Knight as giving 
A information concerning. bim. 
hy first sentng with me, I made 
present of all the good ser. 

mons Which have been clatad in 
ish, and only begged of him, 
pe aah Sunday he would pronounce 
tuem in the pulpit. Accord. 
- he has digested them into such 
eo that they follow-one ano- 
tren “eld nas a continued 
ical divinity.” ° 

MUPAST MAG. No, xix. ore carne 


ing gone to hear him ach, and 
being greatly pleased with the per- 
formance, he concludes the paper 
with the following observations: ‘I 
could heartily wish, that more of our 
country clergy would follow this ex- 
ample; and instead of wasting their 
spirits in laborious compositions of 
their own, would endeavour after a 
handsome elocution, and all those 
other talents, that are proper to en- 
force what has been penned by greater 
masters. This would’ not only be 
more easy to themselves, but more 
edifying to the people.” 

| have no objection that those who 
desire to enter into the sacerdotal 
office, should endéavour to improve 
themselves in elocution. On the 
contrary, I consider this as a very 
necessary accomplishment; and while 
so much pains are taken by lawyers, 
senators, and even stage players, to 
acquire an elegant and impressive 
manner of delivery, it is a shame 


and disgrace, that those who prepare 


themselves for the discharge of the 


sacred functions, should in general 


so little attention to this subject. 
Are the watters of which they treat 
of less importance? And is it fitting 
that less care and attention should be 
employed to recommend the momen. 
tous subjects of religion, aad immor- 
tality, to the respect and acceptance 


of mankind? 
But to the other sentiments in the 


above extract, [ strongly object. I 


do not approve of a preacher's con- 
fining himself closely to a system, and 
for this reason, that occasional dis- 
courses are often very proper, and 
calculated to have a very 

effect upon the minds of | the 
people. As it is right for men ia 


general to pay respect to the va- 


rious’ d tions. of divine pro 
vidence, so it is [ conceive, the auty 
of a minister of religion to impress 
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a sense of their important and in- 
teresting nature on the minds of the 
people. Such well-timed suggestions, 
are fitted to have a more abiding and 
affecting intluence than the most e- 
laborate discourses on ordinary topics. 
Add to this, that it is unquestionably 
a pastor’s duty, continually to advert 
to the state of the society over which 
he presides; and to adopt his dis- 
courses to the exigencies of his flock. 
He is to meet the prevatiing vices 
of the times, by seasonable adimo- 
nitions and exhortations, He is as 
it were to kcep his hand always ex- 
tended over his people, that he may 
protect them from the shafts of infi- 
delity, the unhallowed rage of fana- 
tics, the contagion of bad example, 
and every other evil that might en- 
danger their peace, virtue, and hap- 
piness. Now, it is obvious, that this 
pastoral care cannot possibly be ma- 
nitested by a minister, who year atter 
yeat delivers the same round of dise 
courses, be they ever so weil selected 
and harmonized into system. 

Again, the view which Mr. Addi- 
sop gives us of the chaplain’s labours 
as a preacher, furnishes us with a 
very low and mean idea of the pas- 
toral oftice, and not at all corres- 
pondent with the representations of 
scripture on this head, ‘lhe apos- 
folic wiitings represent the preaching 
ot the gospel as a matter of great 
Jabour aNd exertion, and that demand- 
ed the tuil exercise of the mental 
energies; whereas in Mr. Addison's 
view any man who can purchase the 
best sermons can, if he have a good 
aspect and clear voice, fully discharge 
without giving himself any farther 
trouble than that of copying, all pul- 
pit duties, agreeably to the instruc. 
tions of scripture. In my mind, such 
incolence and sluggishness are utterly 
unworthy of the ministerial character. 
It is necessary for every person diligently 
to study the doctrines of religion, 
and surely much more is this incum- 
bent on a minister of the gospel. 
Let him avai) himselt of the  assis- 
tance of commentators and divines, 
but let him realize for hunself the 
principles of religion, and show to 
the peogle the fruits of his labours. 
‘lhus it is probabie he will preach 
with more warmth, energy, and ef- 


fect. It is impossible | should 
pose, for a man to deliver the a4 
positions of others with the same rs 
nestness and fervour, as those wh 
have proceeded from his own ex. 
tions. ‘To interest a discerniiig 
dience, a man must speak With feeling 
His words must flow, ' 
** Warm from the heart, and to the ber 
address’d,” 

and how shall this be done so ef. 
tualiy, by a speaker, as when u& 
subject is his own, when his hex 
glows with a generous enthusiaw, 
when his mind is full of tight, ang 
his imagination fired, by the impresiye 
theme? It 1s not enough that he wh 
discourses on the divine subject of re. 
ligion soould only seem to feel. He 
must feel, if he be sincere, and hay 
a proper apprehenston of the imps. 
tance of the pastoral office. 

It will be said, that there are many 
who are so unskilful in composing 
that it is more for the edification d 
their people for them to read th 
compositions of others. To this | 
answer, thal he who cannot compox 
discourses, that are calculated to pro. 
mote edification and improvement, 
utterly unqualified for the pastor 
office : just as no one would imagite 
that physician acquainted with bp 
profession, who prescribed to bis pe 
tients merely from the knowledge, 
and upon the authority of other 
A minister who kuows not how 
address his people from the inform 
tion of his own mind, Is unworly 
of the sacred office, and ¢hould pe 
presume to preach the gospel. Its 
Impossiblé he can acquit himself ® 
a manner creditable to mt or ad: 
vantageous to his people. 

But what chew to eH 
those who are at present 
orders, and have to rer their de 
ficiency in this respect? 1 am : 
posed to think, that their inability 
Compose good or interesting Oe 
arises chiefly from theit want of stues, 
attention, and application. he Te 
medy therefore is, be more 
and diligent in future ; avail your 
selves of the best helps to coupe 
tion ; compose often ané W esti 
be indefatigable in Re cee hirel 
and by studying t 
you can searcely fail to arrive a has 
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x mediocrity, in this most necessary 
xcomplishment. It Is very disgust- 
ng to bear men who have had good 
opportunities, say they cannot com. 
xe, Tbe truth is, they will not 
uke the trouble to compose. A good 
usie of composition is not to be at- 
tuned by one effort; it is the elect 
of repeated attempts, and persevering 
juns. 

oF doubt not but Mr. Addison’s sen- 
iments have operated with many of 
our clergy, who might bave made a 
very respectable figure as preachers, 
o their own foundation, and from the 
resources of their own minds. Bor- 
rommg this sentiment from such high 
wthority, men who might have fi- 
wred in the republic of letters, and 
been ornaments to true religion, have 

rhaps slumbered away theie days 
i listless inactivity and ease. Let 


candidates for the ministry beware of 


weh examples. Let them only know 
tiem, that they may guard against 
their pernicious influence; let them 
understand that they must store their 
winds with useful Knowledge, and 
prepare themselves to preach their 
own discourses to the people, if they 
desire to fill their situations with 
credit, and faithfully to discharge one 
upportant branch of the duties of the 
curistian ministry. Lam, &c. 
BENEVOLUs. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


Account of an apparatus for teach- 
img arithmetic to children, expe- 
nenced to be of much benefit. 

TPHE mechanical apparatus for 

teaching arithmetic before writing, 

Sa follows, 

Twelve printed figures of each of 
the digits, and of cyphers, are pasted 

‘09 wooden tablets, of one inch in 

length, + of an inch in breadth, and 

1 Ot a1 inch in thickness, with a 

uecting peg from the centre of 

kc tablet. lhe tablets are of birch, 
rpce: and cut to the above shape. 

‘ mahogany board on ledges, is pierc- 
with 144 holes, which receive the 
aly ecg ett so that their edges 
Pani wae - The centres of féur of 

» @ little larger than one of the 
The board rests on a table, 
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are the corners of a rect-' 


83 


The tablets are disposed separately 
in ten boxes on the right and left of 
the board, It is obvious that addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, can be conveniently learned 
by such a table, provided the exam- 
lds do not runtoa great number of 
places. By such a table a child can 
readily acquire a practical knowledge 
of the rules it learns. He may be- 
gin by setting down the numbers in 
the natural series, and in columns of 
tens. ‘hen he may proceed to learn 
addition practically, thus; let the 
question be, what 1s the sum of two 
and three? he marks two holes in 
one column, and three in another, 
and thea reckoning down one, and up 
another, he finds the sum 5. 
In a similar manner is sub- 
traction performed ; and in 
multiplication, let the ques- 
tion be, what is the product of two 
and three? he takes three columa 
of two, and reckoning them all over 
he finds the sum, 

It would be easy to point out 
various advantages in this methed, 
above that of getting the products 
by rote. 

As to the improvement of this ap- 
paratus, | suppose the tablets may 
be conveniently reduced to half the 
linear magnitude, by this means four 
tines as many tablets will be required, 
and computations may be extended 
to twice the number of places, ‘The 
ierced board must not be much 
arger than | describe, otherwise the 
child’s hands will not reach its exe 
tremities, and tne farthest boxes of 
tablets conveniently. A similar plan 
might answer for teaching to spell, 

We have been fapoyred with the 
account of the above apparatus for 
teaching arithmetic, by a gentleman 
of high and well deserved rank in 
tie learned world, who has experienc- 
ed it to be of the greatest utility in 
teaching his own children, 
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SAINCLAIR, 


Continued from p.13, No. XVIII, 


BOUT this time Sainclair met 
with a young girl of the age of 
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filteen, and of a cha.iing figure, 
who pleased him so much, that he 
made inquiry abouther. He learned, 
that she was, not actually at a con- 
vent, but at avery brillunt boarding 
school. which had been lately estab- 
lished 
his ease he went to a public exami- 
nation, which twok place at the school. 
But there he had the annoyance to 
see her crowned with pomp in pre- 
sence of two hundred spectators She 
obtained the first prize in geography: 
she wa. applauaed with transport, 
much more for her beautiful figure, 
than her knowledge. She received 
these proofs of admiration with grace, 
but in the manner of a person ac- 
customed to produce such effects. 
Heavens! exclaimed Sainclair to him- 
seli, so young, and already familiar- 
ised to such glaring success! After 
having received so much brillant 
homage, how is it possible, she can 
hereatter rest contented with the 
simple approbation of a busband ! 
This corona‘ion however was tollow- 
ed by a scene, that touched Sainclair, 
Immediately after the applauses had 
ceased, all the companious of tne 
successful candidate, get up, and ran 
to throw themselves into her arms ; 
they embraced her repeatedly, and 
with a good grace, that charmed every 
one, Surely, said Sainclair, emulation 
and.glry have not produced jealousy 
here. What a delighttul spectacle ! 
After the distribution of the prizes, 
there was music. Sainclair happened 
to be beside a lady, near whom was 
one of the boarders, a child of about 
six orseven years old. Sainclair paid 
ler a compiument on the graceful 
and feeling manner, with which she 
had embraced the young lady, who 
Jiad been crowned. Oh yes, replied 
she, we practised it a good deal this 
morning. Sainelair burst into a fit of 
laughter: the mother of the candid 
cliid was very much displeased with 
this indiseretion. Console yourself, 
madam, said Samelair, this d/amatic 
education will most assuredly correct 
all that is natural and unafiected. A 
jittle time after, Sainclair saw in a 
hewspaper this young lady, who had 
been crowned, spohen of for an act 
of filial piety, and the very same 
dav be tead her oame in a printed 


in order to examine her at. 
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list of subscribers to 4 charitable py 
pose. 

Sainclair already weary of Pay 
went at the beginning of Spring 
pass a few days 1 the coyyip 
There he met a young widow, yi, 
paid him great attention, and succeeds 
in exciting in Tis mind a tively ». 
terest for her, Clotilda had a’ bw 
of celebrity, which found  fayoyy x 
Sainclai:’s eyes. She was spoken i 
in her own circle as a@ woman ott» 
greatest feeling. — Every thing ¢. 
cited her sensibility, — friendship, tie 
arts, the spectacie of nature: th 
reading® of a piay caused sutfocatiog 
aid at one of the representations ¢ 
misanthropy and repentance she ws 
obliged to be carried out of her boy, 
Her admiration of whatever kind # 
Was, never was expressed without 
tears. She wept, the first time se 
saw the Apollo Belvidere : she wey, 
when she looked  stedfastly at th 
moon: she wept, on hearing a mus: 
cal instrument ; and it was relatedd 
her, that having been at the open 
at the first appearance of Vestris, ste 
melted into tears on seeing him dance 
It was quite a subject for wonder, 
that after having experienced sucha 
lucessant and lively agitation, — sie 
stil possessed an excellent. state o 
health, and that her eyes, cendemo- 
ed to perpetual weeping, far tron 
being dimmed, were always 0 br 
liant; in tine she herself depictet 
her sensibility, and spoke of br 
feelings with an eloquence, to whit 
a very handsome face added a cham, 
that completed the seduction of due 
clair. When Jove has seized te 
heart, observation, reflection are ™ 
more: follies are but frequent singe 
Jarities, the gros-est exaggeration 4 
pears but the heightening of a super’ 
soul. Clotilda had lost her pares 
wien she was very young, 
had as guardian and governess a SP 
sister much older than herself; 
gratitude io this sister appeared qu 
impassioned: it is true sbe neghar’ 
her very much, and scarcely ee 
saw her; but she spoke of her ™ 
cessantly with a warinth anda 
bility, .that quite transported 5 
clair. 

Madame D’Olmene, this so dea’ 
cherished sister, was dying of a 
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wmmption; and the feeling Clotlila 
blinded herself im such a manoer 
with respect to that  circuinstance, 
that she went into public, to fetes 
and spectacles, with a pertect security, 
Her friends shuddered, when they 
reflected, that in all likelihood she 
would learn at some bail the death 
of this object of her livehest  aflec- 
ton; no one had the cruelty to open 
her eyes; besides, what were the 
proper steps to undeceive her in this 
respect? The physicians had pro- 
nounced the fatal sentence; Cvotilda 
could not be ignorant of it, but she 
persuaded herself, that the physicians 
were aliogether mistaken ; she trusted 
to nothing, but her own heart ind 
her hopes. How amiable an error |! 
what a dreadful biow she is about 
to receive '—and how will she be able 
fo suppoit it! She will certainly 
sink under it!! Such were the expres- 
sions of Clotilda’s circle—but did their 
thoughts correspond? =! should think 
not. In the world we are very rarely 
the dupes of affectation; but we often 
pretend to be so in order to preserve 
an agreeable connection, or to excite 
admiration at our cancour, or through 
malignity, in order to give’ otoers 
an opportunity of laughing at some 
ridiculous person, whom we are afraid 
of criticizing, Sainclair alone was 
sincere in his admiration of Clotilda ; 
and he was perfectly so: he had 
never studied any female folly but 

lantry and pretensions to wit; he 
ad moreover passed his life in the 
country, and—he was in love: so 
that Clotilda, who set so high a value 
on this conquest, could have effected 
it at much Jess expense. 

On the very day, the evening of 
which was appoiited by  Sainclair 
for his departure from a place render- 
ed so agreeable to him by the pre- 
sence of Clotilda, some visitors arrived, 
whose presence embarassed him very 
mach, 

The Count de Montclair, his daugh‘ =r, 
the charming Albina, and the Baroness 

———, the Count’s sister, arrived a 
little before supper. When Albina 
Percetwed Sainclair, she blushed so 
very highly, that he had not, the 
tnallest room to doubt, but that she 

of his having sought her band. 
Although he had eutirely given her 
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up, and thought himself in love with 
Ciotilda, this idea gave bim pleasure : 
it was pleasing to him to think, that 
at ieust she was not ignorant, that 
he would have preferred her to all hee 
SeNX, 

Just as the Count was entering 
the room, some one of the company 
was relating a moving acceunt of an 
unfortunate family, who had retired 
to Passy, and had been recent! 
ruined by a bankruptcy; the story, 
which hd been interrupted by the 
Gount’s arrival, was resumed, and 
the detail of the dreadful misery of 
this unfortunate family interested the 
feelings of ull in’ a lively manner. 
brequently during the recital, Sain- 
clair looked at Albina—not from any 
curiosity to observe the impression, 
she received—that he easily conjec- 
tured—but by a natural and instinc- 
tive movement, to find in her eyes 
the expression of what he experienced 
in himself. 

He did not interrogate her: nor 
speak to her: secure before-hand of 
her answer, be always met her glances 
in the interesting moments; both 
moved by the same pity, were de- 
sirous Of seeing it im each other, 
and of confiding it mutually: they 
formed no expectation of the like 
from those around them. This sweet 
sympathy of noble souls, which re- 
quire not, that they should study 
each other in order to their being 
mutually known and understood 1s 
the first attraction of real love. 

At the conclusion of the story, 
Clotilda, whom Sainclair had com. 
pletely forgotten during half an hour, 
got up, and went out fait. ses 
a moment after it was announced, 
that Clotilda was unwell in the next 
room. ‘Lhe mistress. of the house 
and two others of Clotilda’s friends 
flew to her assistance ; Sainclair fol- 
Juwed them ‘They found Clotilda 
languidly extended in an arm-chair, 
her hair in disorder, and her bead 
reclined upon a cushion; she assures 
them with an air of constraint, that 
she is well—very well: to the lively 
interest, they show, she answers like 
a person, who was troubied with 
inquiries ; she at length acknowledges 
that it was the history of the un- 
fuitunate family, which’ bad made her 
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so dreadiuily ill, She adds; that she 
feels itis a weakness, and that she would 
fain hide it. Had they not seen 
that ?>—had she not left the room by 
stealth? She coacluded by saying, 
as if to excuse berselt, that ti truth 
she had been very unwell from the 
morning. ‘lhe whole was played 
with the natural air of a consummate 
Her friends were perfectly 
well aware of it, but Sainclair en- 
tertained not the smallest suspicion. 
Clotilda, with an effort, got up, and 
entered the room, leaning on Sain- 
eliir, who was a hitle embarrassed 
at his re-appearance, conducting Clo 
tida thus. He sought the eyes of 
Albina; she turned her back to hin ; 
he spoke, that she might hear him ; 
Albina did not turn back her head! 
‘The company sat to table ; Sainclair 
placed himself beside Clotilda, and 
found himself opposite to Albina ; but 
no more sympathizing looks ; Albina 
appearing to chat very gaily with 
those near ber, did not once look at 
Sainclair. In vain did he offer her 
a part of whatever was placed before 
him; Albina constantly refused in a 
dry tone, and with an jnattentive 
zir, without casting her eyes upon 
him: so that at length this worthy 
young man was very much offended. 
Modest, timid people ave often de- 
ficient in address. Self-leve has such 
delicacy of touch, that it never loses 
avy thing of what flatters it. A fop, 
in Sainclair’s place, would have easily 
seen in Albina’s conduct a mixture 
of marked vexation; he would have 
conjectured, that during his absence 
from the room she had heard his 
jove for Clotilda spoken of. But 
Sainclair saw in the behaviour of 
Albina nothing but a disobliging 
dryness; and be became displeasec, 
Cjotiida eat nothing, and said re- 
atedly to Suiaclair, she was sure 
of being ill for two or three days. 
Ssinclair believed her: but as he was 
not much disposed to adimire her, 
this excess of sensibility appeared fo 
him that evening no otber than 
an alarming defect of organization. 
After supper the friends of Clhotilda 
surrounded her with an air of tender 
interest; they pretended to observe, 
that she was pace aud changed, and 


actress. 
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on the whole they completely. second. 


ed her views, Good offices of this 
kind are always repaid UPON OCCasign, 
and it is this, which, AMODE women 
of a certain descripticn, constitutes 
all the security of society ; on other 
occasions, they betray  eacii other: 
they slander, they caluinniate 
but they never Pat these impor. 
taunt measures; as it would be equi 
valentto an interdicting of them in their 
own case. 

Late at night as Sainclair was jg 
a svrrow'ul mode, preparing to de 
part, a person came into the room, 
and told him in the presence of the 
whole company, that his coachmap 
was dead drunk. Good! replied 
Sainclair; that is his way, and it never 
hinders him from driving me ¥ 
safely. It was objected, that the night 
was dark, the road bad, and that 
would have to drive an entire 
on anarrow road between two deep! 
Sainclair persisted, Albina, till thet 
moment silent, then speaking of a 
sudden, “‘ surely,” said she, with a 
voice of emotion, “ this poor coach 
man in such a situation, may fall from 
his seat and be killed! I think, hu- 
manity alone ought” Here the 
Count de Montclair looked at bis 
daughter ; she blushed and was silent. 
Sainclair was exceedingly piqued 4 
finding, that Albina was concemed 
ouly of the danger the coachiman 
might be in; and, that, besides, she 
accused him of being deficient in 
humanity ; he answered with sharp- 
ness, that if there was any danger fot 
his coachman, he would share it 
Clotilda and all the ladies opposed 
the departure of Sainclair, who, stil 
displeased with Albina, consented at 
lust to remain, but appeared to y 
only from a wish to please Clotilda 
ln a short time after Count de 
telar and his daughter departed. 4? 
paity still sat.up: Sainclajr #4 
gloomy and wren his sadness #4 
atiributed to his | uveasiness a0 
Clotilda’s health, and he retired 1 
bed, very much displeased with tbe 
evening, and particularly so with bi 
seif. 
The next a he went away after 
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dinner: when got to Pa 
found himself without employmes 
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and quite wearied. One morning, 
the account of the wretched ruined 
family occurred to him, and he wish- 
ed to see them. He went to Passy> 
and inquired for Madame Morin’s 
house; he was conducted to it. Un 
his entering the court: yard, he saw 
a carriage, and recugnized the Mont- 
clair livery! In much emotion, he 
was going up stairs, supposing, he 
should have to go to the uppermost 
story; but he was told, that two days 


before, the family had taken possession | 


of a better apartment on the second 
floor, which had been suitably turni- 
sued through the care of a charming 
young lady. He did not ask her 
name; but he recollected her glances, 
and said to himself, ah, how toucin- 
ing and sincere is her pity! 
“hie was at the door of the new 
ment, not determined now, 
whether he ought to enter ; for it is 
easy to accost people, who are in 
extreme distress, without being an- 
nounced; but when people are no 
longer so, then some pretext is ne- 
cessary—and then be should find Al. 
bina there, who would not fail to 
think, that he cametoo Jate!—While 
he was hesitating, the door opened, 
and Albina, followed by her govern- 
ess appeared—He remained immove- 
able; Albina showed some surprize } 
afterwards she saluted him, and pas- 
sed rapidly by. How beautiful she 
appeared !—How much grace in her 
unstudied dress, as she descended 
the sail dark staircase! she looked back 
once, and saw Sainclair still at the 
door, and followiug her with his eyes, 
she disappeared. 

When Sainclair could no longer 
see her, he listened—he heard the 
carriage drive fron the court, and 
he started.—He resolves on seeing 
Madame Morin; from her he would 
near some thing of Albina. On ring- 
nga bell, a servant came to the 
door, and brought him in: there he 

Madame Morin, not as she 
had been described, in a wretched 
tnfurnished room, but in an apart- 
ment, which though small, was very 
— and convenient. He approached 
et ey and said, that having 

ed her misfortunes, he came to 
er her his services, Madame Moria 
him and replied, that she had 


Sainclar—From the French. $7 


nothing more to wish for; that Count 
de Montclair, inspired, guided by his 
angelic daughter, was become a most 
generous protector, that an annuity 
secured to her an honest support. { + 
have three daughters, she continued, * 
Mademoiselle de Montclair has taken 
ove of them with her, whom = she 
treats as a companion, she bas placed 
anotber in a convent, the abbess of 
which is an aunt of her own, and [ 
have only the youngest with me. 
Madame Montclair ordered this apart- 
ment to be furnished. ‘There is ge- 
nerosity! But what is still above all 
these hindnesses, is the delicate good- 
ness of Mademoiselle; gratitude itself 
cannot describe it—if you could know, 
sir, what her attentions are, and what 
friendship she testifies for me—how 
she forgets herself talking here with 
me ! 

While Madame Morin was speaking, 
Sainclair, exceedingly softened, con- 
sidered with much interest the furot-. 
ture of the little room: he guessed, 
which were the peculiar gifts of Al- 
bina, this pretty set of breakfast 
china, this litthe work-basket, this 
tambour frame, the canary bird, the 
box filled with flowers, were sureiy 
not any of the Count’s presents. With 
inexpressible trouble he recognized the 
hand of a beneticent female, the hand 
of Albina!! ‘The seduction of talents 
and beauty may be combated by 
reason, but what can be opposed to 
the enchantment produced by the 
union of youth, grace, and virtue # 
we even applaud ourselves for the 
enthusiasm, we experience. 

Sainclair was drawn from his reverie 
by hearing Madame Morin say, that 
Albina was to go to the country in 
less than a fortnight, and to remain 
there till her*marriage. ‘This word 
made Sainclair start: he heaved a 
deep sigh, and took leave of Madame 
Morin. As he considered, that his 
visits might prevent the visits of A!- 
bina, he took a polite method of 
mentioning, as he was going, that he 
would not return. ‘The next day he 
sent Madame Morin a handsome 
table ornamented with the rarest 
flowers. The person, he had com- 
missioned to send it, was ignorant of 
me naine; but it was easily gues- 
sed. 
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$3 @ Critique on Scotch Law and Politeness, &c. 


ft was indispensable for Sainclair 
to dissipate his thoughts : he revisited 
Ciotilia, who by her manners and 
conduct succeeded im persuading him, 
that she had a great pasion for hin : 
she was charming, and Saiaclair soon 
arrived at discarding Albina trom his 
memory. 

Sainclair however did not engage 
himself; ae did not evea declare his 
sentiments; he perceived in Clotlda 
ai impassioned taste for a tatent, 
that caused him some uneasiness. 
Clotilda was a painter, and one of 
great ambition; she did not amuse 
herself with painting flowers; she 
composed mythological subjects in oil 
colours ; and pretended to an equality 
in this with the most celebrated 


womel, 
To he Continued, 





To the Proprietors of the Be(fast M rgazine. 
— ——-—~ 


GENTLEMEN, 
N on the 


A CRITIQUE signed} 
£X narrative entitled Scotch law and 


politeness, having been inserted in your 
magazine for December, and some 
insinuations not altogether just thrown 
out, [| request permission to make a 
tew additional sbservations through 
the medium of your useful publi- 
cation. N. is kind enough to sav, 
that narrative lo question deserves 
notice for two or three particulars, 
that it is deserving of anv attention 
from a person of N's evident Interary 
acquirements, is particularly flattering 
to the author, and in gratitude he ts 
bound to permit N. to change that 
yart of the title (politeness) with 
which he finds fault, and to sub-titute 
brutality, vulgarity, ignorance or any 
other word he may conceive more 
applicable. Mr, C. and party have 
been indirectly accused of a want of 
forbearance, and of the milk of human 
kindness—and N,. has stated they 
night have saved themselves much 
trouble by sending or going to the 
person first engaged, to inquire into 
the cause of his delay: granted, and 
by acting so they might have (what 
perhaps is of more consequence to 
N.) saved the character of the Scotch 
magistrates, but unfortunately they 
were not acquainted with the driver s 
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place of residence, and if they ha 
it was not their duty to send’s they 
waited two bours beyond the appoier. 
ed time; and surely the driver inighe 
have sent to inform thein if he had 
got the tooth ache, or his horses tl 
bots. As to a want of the ailk g 
liuman Kindness, | can assure N, Mp 
C has evinced by many actions thy 
he is not wanting in it, but possess 
it in a superior degree; and with 
respect to a want of torbearance, | 
am convinced N. himself will thigk 
with me, there was no want of thet 
quality when [ inform him that ~ 
legal process was instituted againg 
those magistrates for their brutal cop. 
duct ; and that Mr. C. still permits 
them fo hold their commissions of the 
peace [!! 

N. appears imuch offended with 
tle magistrate who ordered the gew 
tleman to wait in the rain whit 
be eat his breakfast (though it is 
evident he was much less to blame 
than the one who granted the order) 
and | feel much distress that N. to 
show his ire its obliged to have re 
course to a stale pun on the word 
justice ; punning ts much beneath aman 
of talent, but an old one used as one’ 
own is still more’ beneath him, | 
cannot conclude without observing 
that in publishing the narrative alludes 
to, | meant not the slightest reflect 
ion on the Scotch nation. 1 haver 
sided some years in Scotland, and 
entertain a high respect for, and 
opinion of a number ot its inhabitants, 
| consider Scotland as a_ rich garde, 
containing like all other gardens, 4 
number of weeds ; but surely the im 
proper conduct of a few individuals 
cannot fix a stigma on any met 5 


tes ee J 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazin. 
REPLY TO H. S. BY N. 
SIR, “s 
HAVE been long since 3 
convinced as you can be on 
foliy of giving advice are 
therefore want little to be said tose 
me my error on the present occas: 
had i ‘been as well informed asia 
now, | should on the contrary 
asked advice, but 
Nemo omnibus horis sapit 
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And unfortunately my horae sapientiae 
are not too numerous. , 

Your mention of my ‘evident li- 
terary acquirements,” must be answer- 
ed someting in the same way, that the 
beautiful Mrs. f'———n replied to 
wme compliments on her wit, froin 
the late duke of Rutland, when 
ce said: ** Fuith my lord duke I be- 
lieve it isahumbugging me that you 
ee.”” | know not indeed any pre- 
teysions | have to be a literary cha- 
racier except what caused the old 
complaint of my worthy mother so 
often. “N,N. can [ never get you 
to be orderly ? why will you always 
keep your things in such a liter ?” 

And now | surrender to you at 
discretion good sir, on all other matters 
but one; and there you have touched 
me on a tender point, where yield [ 
aamot, if | would. Punning is so 
delectibie and natural an exercise to 
me; that if restrained in it, [find 
ail my functions directly disordered ; 
my deslings becomes constricted, 
my pulse beats small and low, the 
diastole and systole of my heart are 
imeguiar, ny gall is pent up, a 
terrible flatus rages from ileon to colon, 
aid the pia and dura mater impinge 
most painfully on both cerebrum and 
cerebella. 

But let me have due liberty of 
this delightful occupation, every thing 
goes on harmoniously again; my 
breathing becomes soft and free, my 
heart beats regularly, my blood flows 
ina Sweet even current, and cerebrum 
aad cerebella feel nothing but pleasur- 
able sensations; therefore good sir, 
take any thing from me but my puns ; 
but these | never can give up, for 
- you take my puns you take my 
HY. 

Nowsirsince itis a punishment to you 
tolisten toa pun, and as it smeils as 
bad to your nostrils as la punaise does 
toa Frenchman, i hold it that you can- 
bot possibly be a good judge of a bad 
pun. How wondertully doctors ditfer! 
ne gl ag so far from being worse 

or its age, is all the better, 

rv ~ cheese acquires a mellow- 

which it pungency by being kept, 
iad nothing of at first. 

_ | think you must be of Reman 
wen or you could not be such 

enemyto puns; for the Roman 
MAG. NO, XIX. 


Reply to H. S. by N. gy 


people were famous for their Punic 
wars, which were the worst they ever 
engaged in; and their aversion for 
every thing which contained a pun 
was so well known, that when the 
Carthageneans took Regulus prisoner, 
the death they decreed for him as 
most hateful, was to stifle bim in a 
puncheon. 

But however the word pun may 
be disagreeable to fastitious people in 
this degenerate age, in former times 
it was held in due estimation, and 
in other countries tt still maintains 
its ancient respectaoility. Even a- 
mong the old omaus themselves the 
Puniceus color was esteemed high- 
ly, asit was by all the rest of the 
civilized world at that period; and 
inthe East Indies their most learned 
men have been called Pundits from 
the earliest times, and are so still. 

England was never so flourishing 
or happy as when punning was in its 
highest state of honour, when it was 
governed by a punning king, a pun. 
ning ministry, and had punning ser- 
mons delivered from tie pulpit; from 
one of which the old well known 
extract has been taken of “ all houses 
are now ale-houses, matrimony is be- 
cone a mere matter of money: was 
it so in the days of Noah: ah no!” 

Now sir only consider what hap- 
piness attended the house of Stewart 
at this time, and with them the whoie 
nation. Kor 25 years England enjoy- 
ed profound peace, and its pun-loving 
monarch, James, possessed happiness 
and respect ; but as soon as his son, 
who hated puns, came to reign, the 
nation fell ito misery aud distur- 
bance, and never had any ease, till 
the pun-hating Stewarts were sent out 
of the kingdom altogether, to make 
way for the august family, under 
wiioin these Isles enjoy suchimmenase 
blessings. 

Did you ever laugh sir, when yoo 
were a boy, at 





¢____ that facetious fellow 
The children’s wouder, S«iguor Punchi- 
nello,” 


And are you not sensible that the 
very essence of bis name is Pun, 
and that it must be owing to this 
circumstance, that he is so agreeable, 
that he has only toappear in order to 
excite laughter; and besides is more 
M 
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than a match for the Devil and 
bonaparte, in bis frequent engage- 
ments with them. | must here not2 
for the Benefit of our Irish showmen, 
that the latter important personage, 
is become an established character 
among the wooden dramatis persone, 
in all polite exhibitions on the Con- 
tinent of England, and a very great 
and adinired addition he is to then. 

Many of the ancients have been 
known to be fond of puns, and among 
them the elegapt, the energetic, and 
classical Cicero held them in due re- 
verence. ‘Lhe pun which he made 
on Juiius Caesar selling some estates, 
very much undertheir value, to Servilia 
the mother of Brutus (with whose 
daughter ‘Vertia he intrigued with her 
connivance) is no less known than 
admired, and is thus related with 
deserved encomiums by the accurate 
Suetonius. ‘Cum quidem plerisque 
vilitatem mirantibus facetissime Cicero, 
Puno meus, quit, emptum sciatis, 
Jertia deducta est :? the famous line 
aso of his, which be valued avove ail 
his orations. 
© O Fortunatam natam meConsule Roman.” 

If it does not contaw a pun, at 
least exhibits an excellent clench, 
which is a@ pun ino embryo, or at 
farthest is of the pun family. 

{ would now wish to end this un- 
ejual contest with you sir, owning 
myseif but a puny antagonist ; and 
if you let it cease here, | promise 
to oBirtbde my advice on you no 
more. You will hesitate perhaps and 
suy that mine is but a punica fides, 
but | assure you sir on the con- 
trary you may rely on my _ being 
punctual to my word; and in order 
to farther confirm it, | shall be happy 
fo meet you whenever you please, 
to terminate our dissention more Hi- 
bernico oplime, over a jug of punch, 

I wn Sir your obedient servant, 


Nems. 
— 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 
——<————— 


GENTLEMEN, 

KF the following Tour from Bally- 

mena to Newiownlimavaddy, can 
meet your approbation, you will oblige 
me by inserting it. 

impelled by an ardent curiosity, 
axl im order to gratily a desire I 


had for some time cherished; with, 
_— ina great en UnNCUMberd 
care, untempested by ic 
the day was -~ debian cad ata 
panions locked in the soft embraces ¢ 
the soporifierous god. | arose one mon. 
pg in summer last, and set off from Bal. 
lyinena. Sometiines | was delighted p 
hear the little watchful dogs, that wep 
shut up in the cottages which | 
passed, question me Concerning my 
early ramble; sometimes observin 
the hare quietly cropping the teade 
blade in tie corn fields, ere it should 
again resume its turze-crowned cover, 
Sometimes stopping to hear the shri 
clarion of the cock, chirrupping hs 
nodding harem: the sky lark’s tuneful 
mattins; or, inhale the redolent breezes 
of the morning. 

Now the sun began to 
over the mountains of the east, and 
with slanting beams silver the dewy 
drops that were pendant on every 
leat; here and there, the chimoey 
of some lowly cabin, sent up i 
smoke in sinuous columns, to th 
cloudless cerulean vault of heaven, 
Nature in all her various departments 
wore the most benignant aspect j= 
the brute creation seemed to rejoice 
in having attamed the summit of al 
possible happiness, while my heat 
was in unison with the happy cree 
tures, and exulted in the prospect be 
fore me. 

Immersed in such pleasing contem 
plations, the time passed insensibly 
avay til | came to Clough, a litte 
straggling village, in which | observed 
the ruins of an ancient monastry, @ 
what order | could pot learn, | #% 
only informed, that it had once bee 
of great extent, and was destroyed 
by fire; all that remains of it # 
present is an unmensely thick § 
of a considerable length and height 
through which there is a hind of are, 
but whether it was at first 
as suck, or frittered away by the cor 
rosive tooth of ‘Lime, is not easy n* 
to determine. 

There is a pleasing solemnity steals 
on the mind while viewing the wreck 
of former ages. Perhaps here (3 
}) the male devotee soughit. to ex 
piate the errors of his former yo 
by a formal, monotonous 
monkish austeriuies, or tne pi 
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“4 In single blessedness, 
haunted cold bymns to the pale, lifeless 
moon.’’ 
Those scenes have long since passed ; 
sow, “the thistle shakes its lonely 
vead, and the moss whistles to the 
wind,” ; 

{wo miles further stands Clough. 
mills, a village similar to the former. 
Here, on the convenient cabins, which 
their industrious forefathers had rear- 
ed by the labour of the loom, the 
sign post creaked to the blast, and 
ie, spirits, &c. held conspicuous 
dations: here the meagre, thin clad 
debauchee, staggered sulleniy home, 
a if ashamed to be seen by his 
wber neighbours; and heard without 
emotion, the pitiable complaint of the 
wretched mendicants who solicits his 
charity, and thronged its street. ‘These 
are thy victims thou demon of dis- 
spation! this woman and her starving 
imily, had once a husband, and a 
lather whose heart was kind, sympa- 
thetic, Commiserative, but by indulg- 
wg in thy Circean draught, in 
time did relegate from his heart all 
the finer feelings of his nature ; tore 
himself from the arms of an unhap- 
py family, rendered so, by his de- 
buuchery and improvidence ; enlisted 
in the army, and left them unprotect- 
ed in a seliish and apathetic world. 
Yonder old man after spending the 
better part of his life in thoughtless 
uitemperance, is now reduced to the 
cruel necessity of hearing the bitter 
taunts of persons little disposed to 
succour him; andto subsist on the 
miserable pittance of his more com- 
passionate fellow creatures. ‘Think, 
ah think, my countrymen! what a 
ad of misery might be removed by 

owing on such wretches, what 
you would _— in the excesses of 
‘single night; say not, they are 
Undeserving ; infallibility and consise 
fee is the portion of but few ; their 
haggard looks, and tattered weeds, 
painiy indicate their misery, and 
foully appeal to your humanity ; and 
ri whatever occurrences they are 

“reduced, they are still objects 


nd cee, snmp But | shall leave 
“A shocking pictur 
ma pictures, and pursue my 


" Onward a few miles [ was shown 
aicient burying ground, of per. 
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sons whose names have long been 
lost in oblivion, and whose remains 
were envied fhe possession of a litte 
spot, which by the number ot large 
stones, placed as * rude memorials,”” 
was yet held tenable trom the ob- 
trusions of the plough. Perhaps, said 
1, as I walked among those bumble 
tumuli, the day will yet come, when 
the hale which encircles the names of 
the ambitious mortals, who now em- 
broil the world, shall have dissolved 
in air, -and they be happy (if it were 
possible) to exchange situations with 
the unknown tenants of these silent 
graves: a tear moistened my cheek, 
while a ste transit gloria mundis, 
dropt intuitively from my lips. Near 
this is a spot where an obstinate bat- 
tle had been once fought between 
two ancient Irish families, but which 
of these were the victors, or the 
vanquished, can hardly now be as- 
certained, 

After walking a few lonely 
miles, through a barren tract of 
country, 1 was happy in observing, 
{ had arrived in a more fertile, and 
better cultivated spot, interspersed 
with a number of charming seats, 
and beautiful plantings; an hour or 
two more brought me to Dervock, 
a small town, built by the late Earl 
Macartney, which consists of one long 
street, but from the uniformity of its 
houses, the eye of the traveller is 
fatigued before he reaches the end 
of it. Here | rested for the night, 
and on the morning set off accom- 
panied by a friend, to see the Giant's 
Causeway. it were unnecessary to 
describe the country thither, as J 
could observe little worth remarking ; 
at length | was agreeably surprized, 
to find myself all at once on the 
coast, and impatiently asked m } com- 
panion, where lay this celebrated mole, 
that had been the wonder of former 
ages? We descended a romantic 
moss-covered hill, and about haif way 
down, he showed me a well of fine 
spring water, which issued from the 
interstices of three stones, subi a lit- 
tle below the surface, and shaped, 
like those of the Causeway. 

We followed the track, and a few 
minutes more brought us to this cu- 
rious specimen of the tastetul, and 
regular, ia the ipaniunate woiks of 
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nature: herein lies the — principal 
charm. She that before delighted in 
the wi'd, the bold, the negligent, now 
assumes the minute, the artful, and 
the methodical. ‘There are three ac- 
cessibie circular eminences, beyond 
which nature, as if ashamed of de- 
viating from her general plan, conti- 
nues her workings, amid the waters 
of the mighty deep, beyond the pry- 
ing observation of the curious. 
Vhese eminences are each composed 
of stones, of different colours and 
hardness, which are in general of a 
peniagonal shape, set on their ends, 
and are about a foot over, ana some- 
times six o1 eight feet tn lenoth, each 
standing on the top of ober stones, 
which to render more stable, are either 
convex or concave, and as closely 
joined and fitted, as if done by art; 
the appearance is more magnificent, 
by the rude dashiag of the waves, 
which beat around the base of these 
Jittle bolls, where ajter having ‘spent 
heir idle rage in vain, they retire 
grumbling at their disappointment. 
Two mites further stands the ruins 
of Dunluce castle, built on an iso- 
lated abrupt rock, which seems to 
have been torn from the adjoining 
hill, by some convulsion of nature ; 
to this hill it had been joined by a 
bridge about 18 feet long, over a chasm 
of 60 feet deep: ail that remains at pre- 
sent of this bridge, is one of its walls, 
about 18 inches broad, and rather 
rugged; beyond this there ts an area 
ot 400 feet in length, and 60 in 
breadth, forming two spacious Courts, 
which had once been a range of of- 
fices, barracks, or possibly both, this 
pile of ruins is striking beyond des- 
cription ; from its situation (hanging 
upwards of 200 feet above the level 
of the sea) and from iis size, it 1s 
impossible to view so great a mass 
falling mto ruins, and not become 
melancholy ; the mind naturally looks 
back through “the dark pustern of 
tune long elapsed,” when those wails 
which now attord shelter to the rat 
and the weasel, resounded to the 
dinsome clang of arms, and enclosed 
an host of warriors, terrible in all 
tue adjacent country. Echo, which 
had oft been awaked, by the convi- 
vial song, or the mellifluous tones of 
the harp, now, only reverberates the 


mournful screams of the Owl, oF the 
murmurs of the waves .below, 

We next visited another natural 
curiosity, called round Gilberts thi 
resembles a cauldron about 20 fee 
across the mouth, and 60 deep, a 
the bottom of which, there is agmal 
aperture on tne sea side, through 
which the waves enter with dread! 
impetuosity while the tide flows, an 
leave the bottom bare, when they 
recede from the land. 

From hence I| proceeded to Cole. 
raine, a haudsome and cleanly tows, 
beautifully situated on the river Bana, 
over which there is a neat woode 
bridge, that inay be seen from almos 
either ends of its principal street, 
which falls on both sides to the river, 
in a gently sloping descent, and adds 
much to its beauty. ‘This is a be 
rough, post, and market towa, aad 
with the surrounding liberty, is go- 
verned by a Mayor, who celle al 
its petty litigations, but though it s 
almost wholly situated on the cous 
ty. Antrim side of the river, Loe 
donderry is its assize town. Ther 
are some handsome public building, 
and a public library of well selected, 
useful, and entertaining hooks; the 
inhabitants are civil, courteous, a 
pou.ite. 

I staid here till the morning, ax 
thence bent my course to Newtown 
limavaddy, but alter walking three 
or four miles, | espied Downhill-hous, 
and that | might omit nothing wor 
observing, I walked aside to visit #; 
it is an august pile of building ¢ 
rected by the late Bishop of Dery, 
on a bold rocky shore, com 
a sublime prospect of the Deuce 
donian sea: here the grounds, the hows. 
every room, displays striking meme 
tos of the elegant taste of the late 
owner; and the stranger would 
pose, that architecture, statuary we 
painting, had each exhausted ther 
several beauties, while each 
to challenge the palm for | 
the extreme edge of the rock, * 
built a circular temple, m which * 
kept a most extensive libratys va 
ed with works of the best 
in almost every language. 

- From Tweet I traversed som 
ing variety of hills and 


vallies 4 
1 caught the cheeering prospet 
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3 beautiful champaign country, em. 
posomed in bills, and thickly studded 
with elegant seats; on the right 
hand | beheld the sea, and on the 
leit some stupendous mountain scenery, 
in original wildness, mocking the 
gurdy efforts of labour, and torming 
a striking contrast with the finely cul- 
tivated country to which | was des- 
ading. 
7 The mind naturally dilates itself, 
on such happy prospects being pre- 
ented to the view; here the pea- 
aotry, from their more moderate toil, 
aad from the salubrious situat‘on of 
the country, appeared more hale and 
robust, than in most other places 
through waich {| passed, and the soil 
from being of a fine sandy substance, 
has a rich and exuberant appearance. 
| could not help thinking that the 
minds of men assitlate themselves, 
to the nature of the country which 
they inhabit: if this is sterile and 
mountainous, tnose are blunt and 
adventurous; if meh and fertile they 
are gentle and contented ; nor need 
we travel to France and Switzerland 
to adjust this remark ; we have only 
to look a few miles around us, and 
be fully satisfied on the subject. 
Newtownlimavaddy is a handsome 
little town, built generatiy of brick, 
of which there are some exceeding 
geod houses, its principal street is 
straight and spacious, the river Roe 
describes a kind of semicircle on its 
western side, and on its banks are 
some of the most picturesque Jand- 
scapes [ have ever seen. — Its inha- 
bitants have an easv politeness which 
ts Very agreeable, the greater number 
of whom, instead of spending their 
leisure hours in idle frivolity, culti- 
vate musick, painting, &c. or 1e- 
create their minds in pointing out 
to each other, the several beauties 
of Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, &c. 
while some of them have « Waked 
lhe strong divinity of soul,” and pro- 
Guced works highly creditable to 
themselves, ; 
Pe understand that a respectable la- 
te cane = means to favour 
gee } a volume of poems 
aie a printed) which are 
poken of in the circles 
Ciegant taste and correct judg- 
Meat prevail, It is wished they may 
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meet the warm expectations entertain. 
ed of them by the enlightened people 
of this country. 

| staid here a few days, and re- 
turned by Garvagh, Kilrea, &c, but 
as this route has been already well 
described in a former number, I shalt 
net trouble you with a repetition ; | 
am, gentlemen, yours, &c. 5. 

Ballymena. 


To a Proprietor of i» Nelfast Magazine. 


et 


SIR, 
fe a traveller of taste, the beau. 
ties of mature caonot but be in- 
teresting, and we should feel thank- 
ful to those who endeavour to picture 
to our minds, what our eve has not 
seen, Yet the gratitude is rather 
due to the intention, than to the ex- 
ecution; for every man’s own ex- 
perience will be suflicient to prove 
to him the absolute insufliciency of 
the most accurate verbal description 
to convey a just idea of nature's 
scenic beauties. A lively eloquent 
description may present some ideas, 
but they are, compared with the i- 
deas of the narrator, feeble and in- 
distinct, and most probably seidom, 
if ever, corresponding with the ori- 
ginal of the verbal portrait. Books 
of travels therefore, or descriptions 
ot the wonders of nature or art, should, 
it would appear, be sparing of dwell- 
ing much in words, on what may be 
much more easily ‘presented to the 
mind, by being subjected to the faithful 
eyes,” through engraving. An oc- 
cusional dilatation on a favourite view, 
or an attempt at communicating to 
the reader, what the writer has really 
felt, is allowable; but surely it wiil 
be unanimously allowed, that. the 
turgid declamation in common-place 
language, on common-place topics, in- 
cessantly repeated, deserves to be 
spurned «ith disgust. This disgusting 
excess of the descriptive seems to 
originate in an attempt to supply by 
declamation, barrenness of incident. 
In the present state of civilization in 
Europe, a man of common sense 
might travel in the mest provoking 
security, from one end of the Con- 
tient to the other, and if he be a 
man of truth, he will find himself 
driven to the hills, and dales, and 
precipices, and statues, and paintings, 
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for materials to fill his book ; nay he 
will rummage kivchens for something 
to remark on. We may add to this 
that our travellers, who are so won- 
derfulty quick-s'ghted as to be able 
alinust to count the grains in the knotred 
oak, secm to have allogetheroverlooked 
that biped animal, man, which they 
must have occasionally encountered in 
their journey. Hence tlourishing bleach- 
greens, neat houses, elegant mansions, 
aud lofty spires, glitter through their 
pages; but very little is said of thoe 
through whom tle meadow smiles, 
or speres aspire. “ The proper study 
of mankind ts man:’’ this Is. strictly 
true, in the sense which implies, that 
man should be aleading, not an ex. 
clusive study, and it seems surpriz- 
ing, that this truth has not been more 
impressed on those who have at times 
complimented the public with the 
fruits of their observations. ‘This 
truth has been so impressed on my 
mind, that possioly | may have fallen 
into the opposite extreme, and have 
perhaps been culpably negligent of 
these beauties, whch nature hath so 
bountilully seattered through this is- 
land, to which chiefly my little ex- 
cursions have been confined. You 


will not wonder theretore, if the 
Mineraries presented in some of 
your late numbers, have not the 


eharms for me that they probably have 
tor the writers, and that a mere de- 
tai? of towns, and villages, and moun- 
tars, &c. do not interest me. 

A striking, and as 4 appears to me, 
2n interesting, subject for observation 
otiers—nay, obtrudes itself in the re- 
yuisive exterior of northern manners. 
Phis part of Ireland, is beyond a 
doubt the pride of Ireland. lhe 
wealth, the populousness, the higily 
cultivated appearance of the greater 
part of the northern counties, are in- 
disputable proofs of the spirit) and 
wdustry of the inhabitants, as the 
bigh esteem, in wiech they are held 
by those, with whom they hold com. 
mercial in'ercourse, is a proof of 
their integrny. But the diamond 
wants the polish ; it is true, that polish 
an iiself, is trithiag; but without it, 
what is the diamond? Scarcely to be 
distingui hed trom the vulgar pebbles, 
with which it lies. ‘Lo speak in the 
spirit of trade, politeness, or its more 
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accessible substitute, Civility, cox 
nothing; it may therefore be freely 
bestowed ; and cheap as it is, we 
may know from our own feelj 
how highly it is prized by those, to 
whom « is paid. Besides, the gh. 
sence of it. is not the mere negation 
of a quality: it Is positive rude 
ness, aud partakes more or less of ip 
sult. ihere are certain forms, & 
tablished by all nations, indicatived 
respect; and however trifling thee 
may be, whether the taking off the 
shoes, or merely touching the hat, the 
with-holding of them is naturally con. 
strued into disrespect, and wher 
the person, we converse with, feels 
himself ireated with contempt, he pres 
sents to us ip the feeling of offended 
pride, a fence that we shall find dif 
ficult to pass or to remove. 

This defect in polish, becomes » 
mong the lower classes, actual inso- 
lence. On reading Hamilton’s Sur 
vey of the County Antrim, it will 
be found, that this is not the first 
complaint on the subject, and from 
my own experience | must add, that 
the description given by Wild, of the 
ruggedness of American manners, 
would very nearly apply here. A 
temper and behaviour, something like 
these, in the English, have been fre 
quently defended and extolled, asthe 
fruits and evidences of liberty and 
independence ; but to me rudenes 
and independence seem to have 00 
necessary connexion. On the Com 
wary, a person endeavouring to prove 
his freedom by his Insolence, w 
appear to me, like a recently 
tranchised slave, abusing a =< 
to him, through ignorance, ‘The it 
tercourse of free men of liberal minds, 
would effect mutual suavity of mar 
ners. ‘They would consider each 
ther with respect, and have 
to each others feelings and the 
of this, however it may vary ™™ 
expression, would be to arse 
vility, and banish ragged insolence 
manners. 

Christmas day, as it is celebrab 
ed in this country, is a : ee 
ject for a traveller’s consideration, 
one, that may happen to opens 
Jeelingly to his own person Do * 
be alarmed sir, I do not meas 
touch on polemical touch-paper™ 
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ns and gin-powder, with the unli- 
censed abuse of them are the object 
of my observation. On that day 
in last year | was a traveller, and 
only mv horse was very steady, my 
joumey might have come to a con 
clusion sooner than L had designed, 
My way was through Belfast, and | ua- 
wraliv expected to pass through and 

on, with the same tranquillity as 
Thave often before. My expectations 
however, were woefully traversed, As | 
approached your town, 1 was sur- 


ed to meet a great number of 


peopie, carrying muskets and fowling 
pieces of all bores and sizes. <A 
continual hedge- firing was kept up, 
snd much noise was heard on all 
sides. At first 1 was a little appre- 
hensive about my herse, and by and 
by, when I had time to notice the ef- 
fect of the firing on the birds, | be- 
» to be apprenensive for my horse. 
ily first apprehension was, that he 
might be trightened, my 
that he might be wounded. 

| conclude, kind sir, that you 
pas the dreary time of winter, prin- 
cpaily with your books, and that 
you are not often calied on by any 
duty to traverse miry roads on win- 
try days; therefore it is possible, 
that this neat and oe cele- 
bration of Christmas day, may have 
been without your knowledge. If 
you had not been eye-witness to it, 
you might be pardonable for suppos- 
ing me inclined to exaggerate: but 
believe me, | speak within compass, 
when | say, that I cannot compare 
the exhibition of fusileers, on that 
day, to any thing with more pro- 
prety, thea to an army in disguise, 
Une might have been tempted to sup- 
poe, that the garrison of Belfast had 
tad a hedge and field day, and that 
they had been sent out in coloured 
Cothes to maintain a sham fight in 
ambush with an invading enemy.— 
i were, indeed, « quot millia mage 
. ungquam venere Mycenis ;” more 
fee : than ever came from the 
soe ved licenses. One friend of 
bah ee 8 a spirited horse, and per- 
am on ing a very good horse- 
ne . oe falls in consequence of 
. several alarm’ through the. coun- 
ml Orsemen, however, were not 

only beings driven from their seats. 
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The thrush, the blackbird, the spar- 
row, the red breast; all beard the 
thundering mandate given, and tled 
to places more remote 

Now kind sir, supposing that 
from studious habits you are not 
much acquainted with the laws re- 
Jating to sporting, you know, I pre- 
suine, that a heavy penalty may de 
laid on any unlicensed person, whe 
carries any weapon, &c. for the des- 
truction of game, ‘The great mass 
of the sportsmen on this occasion were 
of that description. What thea mast 
we think of the administration of 
our laws in this country, wheo such 
things are permitted? yet 1 would 
not be too severe in this case, and 
1 shall therefore eadeavour to lrame 
an excuse for the magistrates, who 
failed in their duty, and a justifica- 
tion for those, who seemed to have 
transgressed. Of the former let us 
charitably suppose, that they did wot 
hear the firing; and of the others, 
let the truth be told, that the wea- 
pons they bore, were not for the 
destruction of game, as a proof—no 
game was killed. 

1 have other things to present to 
your notice; but | should wish be- 
fore | write any more, to know whe- 
ther this will suit your publication.— 
If you insert it, you shall bear trom 
me again; if not, my labour is sav- 
ed; in either case, 1 ain sir, yours, 
&c. PEREGRINE. 

January 10, 1810, 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
A LETTER TO ASIUDENT AT COLLEGE. 
SIR, 
O it seems you have felt a little 
the rubs of life on your passage 
to college. You were going to the 
school of that philosophy which pro- 
fesses to teach submission to disasters + 
and lest you should not improve by 
theoretic instructions you have been 
favoured by an introductory lesson 
from Mrs. Experience. You wisely 
resolve not to take the same rouvie 
again. I grant that, to he three 
days at sea, to be within sight of the 
desired haven, driven back, tossed 
hither and thither, under all the 
nausea of sea sickness, cribbed in 
a sloop’s cabin ; she logging this hour,’ 
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Ihing-to the next, and athird rolling 
in a traverse course mid angry surges, 
eventually to land at Lough Ryan, 
then foot it t.rougii deep roads to 
Glasgow, and hive your luggage box 
advancing far tu the rear, by slow 
marches, and at a heavy expense, 
would not be an ely ble plan of 
travelling. But you might cros the 
channel for many years und never 
again fall into such an adverse course : 
aud quere, might not by way of 
Donaghadee be attended with equal 
niustortunes. He sometimes falls into 
S ylla who desires to shun Charybdis. 
Monat is well known among the stu- 
dents by the appellation of “ the biack 
stone examination,” you say, was 
concluded, as usual, betore the Christ- 
mas holydays, Dark and black were 
the intellects of nrany consuminate 
cunaces who have lumpishly sat upon 
that stone. It has been also yearly 
graced by the passable scholar, and 
vccasionally honeured by the youth 
of briijiant talents, to some, it bas 
been the grave stone of their fame, 
or rather the cope-stone of their in- 
fay; while it served as an elevating 
step to the hterary glory of others. 
The prospect of a seat upon it has 
been the stimulus of unwearied ap- 
plication; and the insurmountable 
difficulty of rising off it with credit 
has paralized the feeble sinews of in- 
tellect. Some have stupidly disre- 
garded Vall its honours, and ail its 
shame: and others feelingly — antici- 
pated the concomitant plaudits, or 
disgraciug hiss of a departure from 
it. 

It gratifies me to hear of Irish pro- 
ficiency, especially in a Scotch seimi- 
nary, and in the teeth of ail Sandies’ 
vet remaining prejudices against open- 
hearted and blundering Pat. Young 
HH. of H. isa phenomenon of literature: 
hut perhaps he aiready is in the 
zenith of his literary conspicuity, and 
by the time he arrives at manhood 
may bave sunk to the nadir of ov- 
scurity. Or, may be, he is one of 
those “tile twelve year old boys who 
were born twenty years ago. Butno 
more thus. It is the bounden duty 
of allto cherish promising parts. He 
may yet help to redeem his native 
b.rin from the reproach of barbarous 
rusticity, and rank in the future aunals 
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ofthe historian among men of eminess 
genius. 

Your letter disappoints my expec. 
tations by ns silence on the literary 
success of yourself and comrades 
Modesty, no doubt, forbids a map tp 
become the trumpeter of his ow 
praise: yet matters of fact, humbly 
stated, could not justly subject tothe 
charge of self-conceit. Perhaps, how. 
ever, your works have not praised 
you in the gate, or you have been 
eclipsed, and though you obtained 
a bene, yet you wish to suppress it 
publicity, because it was not accom. 
panied with a valde. In a day when 
there is a strong jealousy of rivalship 
among those who press into the temple 
of fame, when the lettered professor 
might perhaps look with a suspicious 
eve on the tyro of more tian ordi- 
nary talent, when good scholars are 
much more numerous than in former 
times, wWhenthe bare acknowledgement 
of merit must be extorted, when 
sterling worth is thrown Into the shade, 
and ‘minute foibles are magnitied with 
ail the pith of depreciating exagger 
ation, to obtain the character of me 
diocrity isa matter of no sinall conse 
quence. 

it seems some of our Irish bards 
attending college this season are am- 
bitious to string Erin’s lyre in te 
academic groves of Caledonia, To 
publish poems by subscription savous 
too much of an attempt, to  obtrude 
upon the world what an author fear 
would not obtain circulation by is 
hative merit. ‘The twinkling bard 
lings should cautiously peep forth to 
observation so near the sun of such 


a poet as Walter Scott, lest ther 
feeble ray might be lost in te 
transcendent lustre of his meridian 


blaze. But, say you, the sup has 
his revolving planets, and these their 
accompanying inferior satellites, all 
hecessary to complete the solar s¥%- 
tem. Yes, and ignis fatuus, @ pat 
of nature’s works, shines in the dark, 


and in the shade the glowworm emits | 


a glimmering light. Far, however, 
be it from me to exait strangers @ 
the expense of demeaning my counlty- 
men, and especiaily my brother fy: 
mers, While in the face of ten @ 

sand obstacles, and maugre the Wi 
lemt opposition of the snarling 
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or being inferior to criticism, we are 
jabouring round the base of Parnas- 
gis with anxious emulation to clamber 
to it. lofty summit. There we may 
never arrive, and should we not, we 
wil at least have the honour of fail- 
ing in 2 laudable: undertaking, or be 
exposed to ridicule for aping our su- 
periors, like the frog im the fable 
that Vainly attempted to swell to the 
ive of the ox. If this criticisin be 
st, it is more heroic to make it 
ourselves than leave the credit of it 
wthe power of another: nor does the 
¢ricture subtract one mite from what- 
ever worth our poetical productions 
possess: Desides, in such criticisin 
we discover a portion of sense, in 
which some of the most eminent 
poets have been defective, namely, 
in that of not knowing, and of not 
acko wledging their own imperfec- 
Lions. 

And what is more, we bid fair to 
improve; because conviction of a 
maw’s own detects ts a first step to 
amendment. Nor is an urpromisng 


oubet a certain Omen of an unsuc- 
cessful issue. Demosthenes, the stam- 
mering and awkward Athenian, be- 


came the prince of Grecian orator: 
Cicero, bis successful rival among 
the Romans, calls him a perfect model.” 
A caviller may say, ‘Porta nasciiur 
non fit.” A writer of any kind ts 
born such, nay so is the artist and 
meer mechanic, Where innate capa- 
city, stamina to work upon are not, 
education cannot communicate them. 
Aman borp with no brains capable 
in future lite of thinking for himself, 
withno inherent talent for observation 
aid reflection, with no embryo fit- 
hess for collecting a stock of common 
sense, Or communicating it to the 
World, may, through the long and 
assiduous drilling of schools and col. 
leges, become a made man, an arti- 
heii being, a sort ot human machinery, 
yea he may becoine an adept in the 
wiperticial niceties of letters, but never 
wil be a successful, ao entertaining, 
a9 structive or oriyinal author. But 
let the objector notice, those innate 
princ.ples may, with difficulty, be 
called into action. ‘Lheir first appear- 
aices may be made, yet capable of 
meriving a high degree of improve- 
ment ‘The ariticer knows not what 
BELFAST MAG. NO. HEX. 
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beautiful and excellent furniture may 
be made out of the roughest block, 
until he has hewn it for some time. 
To throw it aside as useless because 
of its knotty and coarse appearance 
would discover want of skill. ‘The 
finest statues were once in the rugged 
rock, 

it is not easy to see what the 
bard you mention gaits by endeavour- 
ing to add to his stature, and at so 
much expense too, unless he expects 
the more successfully to recommend 
himself to some of those fair angels 
who set a high value on appearances, 
1 should have imagined his bardship 
would rather have been proud of re- 
sembling the crooked and awkward 
figure of Pope. 

You are right in attending argu- 
mentative societies : they willteach you 
to talk, a very necessary requisite 
for one who aims at the honours of 
pulpit exhibition. ‘Take care you do 
not contract a habit of wincing at 
every step, as a restive and galled 
horse; or that you become not an 
Ishmaelite, ‘having your hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand 
against you.” A spirit of contradiction 
has been sometimes mistaken for the 
spirit of argument, and of Christianity 
also. You should have likewise at- 
tended some teacher of elocutioo. 
The best plays will be damned when 
put into the hands of bad actors, 
kkvery public oration owes at least 
one balt of sts influence to manner, 
1} will here, from histransiator, tran- 
scribe a tale of Abbe Furetierre. 
‘Though you may hare seen i, a 
second perusal will not be irksome, 
especially as the tale is in point; aid 
as | conceive you stand more in need 
of learning address, and aptnesy cf 
communication, than of adding to 
your stock of knowledge. “ A gentle- 
man attended a certain prince one 
day to a sermon, ‘The prince asked 
him at his return what Le thought of 
the preacher. Loth to say any thing 
to the preacher’s disadvantage, and 
not being able in Conscience to praise 
him, he told the prince that his at. 
tention was diverted fram the pulpit 
by the behaviour of a young eccles 
siastic, who, standing by a_ pillar 
near his seat, behaved like a raving 
madman, He wrung his bands, he 
N 
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rolled his eyes to |i 


q)! 


} ' 7 
ne CACIAMNCU, 


Mons: 


Letter to a Student at College. 


aven, hestamped, 


r ftacine 


O' Monsieur Raci ' What could 
the tan mean, | the prince. I 
; i fim what was the matter as 
we came out, continued the genitle- 


rd he said, 1 
hear of 
Alexand 
shed piece? Tt, 
if was an ¢ 
abitca they had vood 
ing so. Trusting to 


Moi 


ler, which Is a 


hat sir, did vou 

, ac , 
sieur  Racine’s 
friends had all 
\cellent tragedy, 
reason jor Say- 
their judgment 


he gave it to Molicre’s company to 

t Wi lowed? It was dainned 
the firsts t. Racine was extremely 
chagrined at tht ppountment, and 
reproa doh ends with wet want 
( wlement of | ity. ©, said the Vy 
the tragedy excellent, but Moliere’s 
company excel only i in comedy, and 

ey spolled it in -acting Give it to 


hotel 
vill WIC t \\ ith 


aera ’ 
eq their auvice, « 


and 


‘ai pi. 


vou'll see it 
use. tie follow- 
thie pie ce gained 


him great reputction. Now this ts 
mV case. , comp sed. tne sermon 
wich yeu wust now heard. In the 
evry grale nb ot conn isseurs it isa finished 
pece, l nhappily ! gave it to this 
vile executioner to ~ each, and vou 
ee what effects it produced im his 
uigoverned mouth. Where be should 


have elevated his vou 


roiiy hear bin, and in the sot aad 
t lr paris, where be hould have 
vdted bis audience, the beast bel 
wed like a i. But li plov 
Vionsienr A witti him. Plitake 
ny sermon » ih nd ceive it to 
so iebouy who KNOWS how to pronounce 
7 
lt is now hich time to tel you in 
the usu rouline of ep stolars ‘corres- 
poudene ss | weil, your friends 
hit” are W ”" ‘They geo ir letter 
a imonth ter ato “uritens and 
sui i868 Ol Lie Cons TICS t com- 
1) p a to this and the other 
fricnd to carry, fers ce purposs of 
ne the trid eXpense ol postage. 
Let my brother kaow bis friends 
are weil, i am glad to hear vou 


experiences Trendst 
' ° . 
p wily is a pre rh baie 


feature In Lie 


born Liibernian. Give 
} sie nis to Nlessrs. 
aii.’ \ il, by this t 


» from him, 


ould 


Hos. 


nt, anc amiable 


character of a true 


mv kind com- 
wy old pupils 
me, have learned 






whether it be a good 
hastily to ramble over the clase 
and prematurely hurry to a 
kor what you may need, write timeoys 
ly: the bead is often run eganst 
post for want otf locking an inch be. 
fore the nose. A |rttle INODEV Is a 
necessary requisite In a distant Country. 
It bas been alleged that  travelliny, 
or living m Scotland ts cheaper t 4 
in Ireland ; end for what Teason | 
know not. ‘This island 
bounds with a greater protusion | 
the necessaries of life. Ler. aps Our 
innkeepers Know better how to charg 
for their bill of fare. As you are 
naturally studious, the le Ss money 
will you require: the idie ane tlash 
students are wiv. ilably at mest ex 
pense, It is an sant circum. 
stunce, that so much casi goes ont 
of this country yeariv, to detiay col 
lege expenses, tor which we have, 
ut least In kind, no return. A col- 
lege Is much wanted in the north of 
Ireland. 

A seminary, possessing the power 
of conferring degrees, furnished with 
properly qualified Jrish Professors 
wike open to the receptor ot ro- 
testaut, ‘atholie, and oe ente r, would 
be the high houour of province 
of Ulster. it would ae promote 
tiie reputation and interest of the 
peopie of Belfast were they, with 
heart and zeal, to draw together im 
expediting the com pietion ot (newt 
projected university. fo you tt 
curce pecessarv to say, on reavour lo 
have value received, in 
iul mental accomplishment, 
be a tiniiless a venture indeed, to 
return as most with an empty 
pocket, and also as seme have done, 
with an empty head. You desire to 
see the Beltast imagazine : it will be 
found = = at aud Reed's. This 
penodical pyediy Increases 
I) its ntinuing to exhib 


Way for hors 


col eee, 


certain; 


tik ple 


some Us: 


It would 


GiQhs 


brash 
work des 


credit by 


literary aod useiul topics, instead r 
tiat luw and coarse wit, which bas 
disgraced some su ip tts ‘Lhe taste 


rastle. x of being 


of tbe prarpre ilace 
rom that 


u atitied, should be weane ed f 
hibaldry and meaness which excite 3 
momentar) laugh at the expense of 
and sense. ‘The occas 

intenipe sion however of a flash ol 
genuine wit produces 3 seasonabie fe 
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ation from the perusal of cool 
3 | critical ratiocination. 
7 ‘tt nothing remarkable since 


[ recolle: . 
singular 


cour departure, unless the 
urrence Of Bond iparte di ivoreing Dis 


4X 


Fmpress Josepaine, but this is known 
‘over the world, and the more 

oe 

comular report which has prevailed 


of his desired union with a princess 
of the house of Brunswick by way of 
ntifying a lasting peace W ith neland, 
You will see, the Gazcttes of lnurope 
ye rouning in the regions of con- 
eure, in search of a new bride 


the eccentric Emperor of France,’ 


lan, sir, as | have room = to say 
no more, your friend: it is 
where re alized, and too much 
it is not. 5. ik. 


Ballynaa 


wiiere 


—————— 
ist Monthly Magazine. 
N every human production we must 
expect to find truth alloyed with 
Lilsehood. Evea in the most upright 
minds the ps iss1ons possess mv re power 
tu biass, than the subjects of their in- 
uence could have ‘supposed ; and 
this take place in histories of modern 
or we may reasonably expect the 
ame in histories of remoter periods, 
ly a under unfavourable circum- 
2uces, 
lhe early records of all 
may at once be disinissed as fabu- 
ius, or if thought worthy of veing 
preserved, they may be preserted to 
‘amiquarian, asthe historian justly 
ussthem unworthy of his notice, 
Light however dawns, but at diver. 
z periods, on the records of differ. 
tut uations, until we at length come 
possess as much to guide our 
Meps, ascan Consistently be expected, 
Lhis observation Jrolds geverally ; 
but, like e very general rule, ‘h: a3 an ex- 
“pliou, and aremathable oe, in the 
rersian history. Its records commence 
“th avery period, as those of otuer 
‘stories, but with more appearance of 
Coisistency and truth: they de-cend as 
“®, but do not improve, us others, 
Me vauable qualifications ot history. 
"very lates tof the Persian histories 
“ound almost as much in fiction, 
let aud anachronism, as the 
“Hest, cad the ‘best of them: seem 
* Save iorgotten the duties of history, 


nations 
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ituted the wild detail of 
‘Phe excessive fivo- 
le, sanctioned by 


and subs 
[castern oo negyric. 
ridity of their sty 
lous use, and vow int 
renders it difficult tor [Gropeans, at 
least, to draw a just line of distinction, 
where wholly to réject, and where 
to vecept with hinttation. 

‘Lhe fo.iowing passage 1s taken 
from a writer, who professes 
‘o give an account of the Mogul 
court under Shah Jehan,* and Inay 
serve as a fair of Asiatic 
sivie 


“Phe sun, which ilumines— the 
firmament in the universe of roy. Ity 
aod domin en—the moon, that irra- 
vy of monarchy and feltettys 


polInpies 


.- 
ispe HSavle, 


prose 


specunen 


ciates the sk 
ds, the King whotn 
seindbies Gemsheedat the close of nigit 
Gifers up his devotions to the true deity, 

‘Phe sun otthe heaven of prospe rity 
and emp re, the shadow ot ‘God, the 
asviuin of the universe, the splendour 
of whose motructive front causes light 
and gladness to the world, Incveases 
the splendeur of Jehrokeh khas uaum 
by his presence. On his auspicious 
approach the kettle drum of joy pro- 
claims the same aloud. ‘Then pass in 
review fleetsteeds ; fenowned elephants, 
resembling mountains 3 gentlemen of 
the sword and pen, valiant and cautious 5 
archers, prercers ot: tone; club bearers, 
chlockmen, 
didapidators of mountains All the 
struck with veneration and 
aliachment on beholdiug the august 
countenance, are lost and immersed 
ln wonder andi amazement. Notwithe 
standing they are so much pressed 
logetuer, they do not presume to 
converse one with another ; but, having 
closed their lips witu the seal of silence, 
aad girdes | up the lo:ns of ob shenuce, 
— to commands jnevitable as the 

verees of fate; and ja the road of 
ob: rence und compliance, outstrip 
the lightning and the wind.” 

Che pi ‘eceding, which is a fair 


Spectinit nh, presents rat herth e hyperbolic 


1 oO} hey Wor} 


Gestrovers of tanks; mat 


serv.tits, 


extract is 
sade, gives no clee to tind, when or 
where Shab Jehan reigned. TT hetieve 
him to be the descendantof Miranshab, 
third son of Tamerlane, aud that bc 
ascended the throne, established by 
‘Tamerlane, A. D. 1627. 
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* Phe book, whence this 
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language of poetry, than the sober, 

hilosophic language of history, and 
1s More fitted for exciting distrust of 
the description, than confidence in the 
narrator. 

On tne whole, much credit dees 
not seein due to the Persian historians ; 
yet as they are almost the only 
recorders of Persian afiairs, some at- 
tention should be paid to them ; and 
even suppose their compositions to be 
little superior to romance, we may 
value them, like the Arabian nighits, for 
the incidental information contained 
in them of their custoins and manners. 

A confirmation of this view of the 
Persian historiaus, which may be also 
extended to the other Orientals, 1s to 
be found in the preface to an epi- 
tome of Persian hisiory, by W. Ouseley 
esq. After an enumeration of various 
historical works, he proceeds to say: 
** But few of these historical compo- 
sitions in prose afford more useful 
or curious information to the Persian 
antiquary, than the great heroic poem 
of lerdcusi intitled, Skah Aameh, or 
Book of Kings, composed in the 10th 
and iith centuries of the Christian 
#ra, from some original annals in the 
Pehlavi language, which escaped the 
general destruction of Persian books 
when the Musulmans invaded and 
conquered Iran. ‘I his celebrated work 
contains in more than siaty thousand 
dstichs, the ancient records of Persia, 
from Caiumaras to Yesdegerd, inter 
spesed with astonishing fiction and 
romance.” 


Here we have a decided superiority 
over all prose histories ajudged to a 
composition, whose nature compels a 
deviation from the strict line of truth, 
and whose very ep:thets detract from 
its crecit. Besides, the fouudation, 
or what may in one sense Le called 
the real, on which the fictitious has 
been erected, is a series of annals in 
a language, of which the very traces 
are obliterated long since. Nor was 
the Pehlavi the language of Ferdousi’s 
time; and we are now to believe, 
that a language, becoming obsolete 
nearly 700 years ago, furnished anuals 
of such clearness, solidity, and truth, 
as to form for a work like this a 
base, on which we might repose our 
belief'!| Add to this, that Ferdousi 
is acknowledged to have interspersed 


Translation of Barreaux’s F[ymn. 
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astonishing fictionand romance. Some 
of the wider parts vi these om. 
ments may be easily Cit in guished 
from the provable and the possibje: 
but it is conceivable, that fiction jy 
some parts may produce both the 
probable and the possibe; and jn 
that case, we shall have no clue 
distinguish between the true and th 
fulse. Any. reierence to the origing 
materials is impracticab‘e, as they 
have long since perished. 

Hence it appears, that we cannot 
piace much confidence in the Orienul 
historians, when the most celebrated 
writer among them deals professionally 
in fiction, Still it may be not un. 


teresting to know, in) what manper 
they represent themselves: and a 


what respect they agree witl—how 
differ from Greek and Roman writes 
oi coltemporary periods. 

With the view of facilitating this 
pursuit, this Essay has been drawn 
up, to introduce a sketch of Persia 
history, on the ground of the before 
mentioned epitome, by Mr.——now, 
Sir Wim. Ouseley. 








To the Proprietors of the Beifast Magarim. 


Tuy judgments great God! are full of 
equity 5 

Thou takest pleasure in rendering w 
bappy 3 

But I have been 
good ness ; 

Can never pardon me without shocking 
thy justice ; ; 

Yes O Gud! the greatness of my it 
piety 

Leaves to thy power but the choice 
punishine nt 5 

Thy interest is in opposition to my bap 
piness, 


so wicked, that thy 


And even thy clemency requires 0 
perdition;: ir 

Fulfill then thy desire since it 18 for thy 
glory, 
Be angry at the tears which flow from wy 
eves: . 
Thunder! strike! it is time, wage thy 
war against me 5 

In perishing ( adore the reason of thy 
wrath ; 

But upon what place shall thy thander 


fall 
Which is not covered with the blood of 


Jesus. 
wy emmey 
Asove’ I -venture to 
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french hymn as in your magazine 
for December 1809, page 423. lim- 


ne your correspondent S. is de- 
srgus of aun elegant poetical trans- 
iytivn, which neither my abilities nor 
inclination permit—in my opinion the 
vise of Addison on this subject 
(much as [ admre his writings) is 
very inappropriate 5 for what sincere 
Christian can imagine that a man, 
let him have been ever so wicked, 
ifhe repent and turn from his wicked- 
ness, can fail of partaking of the di- 
vine clemency; 1 am at a loss to 
conceive how this clemency can re- 
cuire his perdition, and'how the in- 
terest of the Supreme Being can be 
in opposition to the ultimate happine s 
of even such a wretch. Y.R. 

Dublin, Jan. 11, 1810, 
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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 





GENTLEMEN, 
HOPE you will have the good- 
ness to insert in your respectable 
Magazine, the following extract from 
Dr. Rees’ New Cyclopedia, article 
Education, which may serve to ex- 
hibit still more clearly the necessity 
of a radical reform ‘in the present 
system of national instruction, adapted 
m this country, as well as in many 
other parts of the British empire ; and it 
salso highly gratifying to observe, how 
exactly the sentiments of the learned 
writer of that article agree with those 
of your ingenious correspondents on the 
sume subject. | am sir, yours, &c. 
mallin. Hee, 12,1809, PsiLomusus, 
f a tees had it been for Lritain, 
ihedie warning counsels, the pro- 
7" page” of Currie*, had been 
tened to and followed by her states- 
a, a far as our relation with 
“ssa 7 om is concerned the time 
those H ut we may yet profit by 
ae ‘ Shy areata which show us 
the in, © be done in order to raise 
ntellectual and moral character 
War nation at large. It is not 
~ area that national reformation 
it js gin with national distress; but 
hot too much to say, that a per- 
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*D. Curric, the ingeni Sdi 
: genious Editor ef 
Barns’ Works, ke. 
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manent reformation in the condition 
aud character of the poor, can oaly 
be brought about by a well-directed 
attention to their education, in con 
nection with a proper regulation of 
the laws relative to the indigent peor. 
Whether in the counsels of an ali- 
wise Providence, it is decreed,> that 
Britain should be thrown from the 
lofty pinnacle to which she has ele- 
vated herself, time can only deter- 
mine ; but it appears clear, that the 
Surest way of avoiding national judg- 
iments, is by endeavouring, each in 
his station, to reform those evils which 
affect our conduct and character as 
a nation; and in this point of view 
also, the communication of knowledge 
to the poor, may he considered us 
a national benefit, and as a probable 
means of lessening national punish- 


ment.” 
Cyclopedia, Vol. XII. part %, 
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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 





AN ESSAY ON PUBLIC ADDZESSES. 
GENTLEMEN, 


OOKING over anol! newspaper 

a few days ago whic. contained 
an account of the late jublee, with 
many teats of eating drivking, &Xc. 
pxteers by his Majesty's good and 
oyal subjects, to testify their joy, 
on that great and import.nt occasion : 
and reading of so much good cheer, 
with the many loyal toasts drank, 
my thoughts were naturally led to 
contemplate the satisfaction his Ma- 
jesty must receive on hearing of his 
good subjects being so very full of 
loyalty, roast beef, and wine, all at 
once, in perfect joy for his long and 
glorious reign. 1 also observed that 
addresses had not been totally want- 
ing, to congratulate his Majesty, 
which doubtless were truly acceptable 
to the royal ear, as they mentioned 
nought of grievances, misconduct of 
ministers, parliamentary reform, nor 
Catholic emancipation. Now, addresses 
seem to me, generally, a species of 
flattery most destructive to princes; 
for the addressors, ugually, instead of 
pointing out any errors in the con- 
duct of the person they addiess, 
only, ‘ fool them to the top of their 
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bent,” by a fulsome panegyric, end- 
mg with a profession ot loyaity, 
which has ofien proved more destructive 
to their true interest, thaa the most 
secret machinations of conspirators. It 
ts not my intention at present to take 
a view of this “long and glorious 
reign,”? but proceed to insert a few 
extracts from tie acdres.es of former 
times, convinced that the prince who 
mplicithy contictes in such stuff, and 
believes them to breathe the genuine 
sentiments of his people, is greatly 
deceived, for experience has proved, 
the addresses of a few obsequious 
lacemen and pensioners to be of 
ttle use, if the hearts of the people 
are wanting. Richard Cromwell was 
pressed in upwards of 600 addresses, 
to take that government upon him, 
which a few months after, iits address- 
ers took from him... Innumerable ad- 
dresses were presented to James IL. 
on his accession to the throne, cities, 
towns, and corporations, ail pressed 
forward-on the occasion to express 
their attachment, by the most servile 
adulation; from which however I 
must except that of the quakers: 
“We are come” (said they) ‘to 
testify our sorrow for the death of 
eur goud friend, Charles, and our joy 
for thy being made our governor, 
We are told that tnou art not of the 
persuasion of the cuurch of England 
no more than we; wherefore, we 
hope that thou wilt grant us the 
sue liberty which thou allowest thy- 
sel Woca doing, we wish thee a'l 
manner Of happiness.”* Many were 
tue wudiesses presented to James in 


ee — - —— —-—_ +. 





*No such address was ever pre- 
sented by the quakers, notwithstanding 
tae assertion of Behard and Heyman, 
Ic was the invention of sume wit of 
tidse days tu mdicule the blunt phra- 
svology of the early quakers, and per- 
baps to contrast the unmeaning flattertes 
of addressers. In this latter vicw it has 
soine potit. 

The following is the addvess, which 
was tcally presented, and containcd: as 
much adulation, as to render tt pretty 
palatable. 

TO KING JAMES THE SECOND. 
The humbie application of the people calied 
Duakers. 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty 


favour of that dispensing power, which 
the men who presented them, sg, 
alter converted into a reason fo 
dethroning him his profligate ministe 
the earl of Sunderland, ‘at the very 
time he was betraying him to the 
prince of Orange, was encouragi 

him in every step which proved bis 
i1uin. About a month before the 
prince of Orange landed at ‘Torbay 
the lord mayor, aldermen, Sheriffs, 
&c. of Londou, made use of the fol 
lowing words (addressing James) « ge 
beg leave to assure your majesty that 
we shail with all duty and fuithtul 
ness, cheerfully and readily, to the 
utmost hazard of our lives and for. 
tunes, discharge the trust reposed ip 
us by your majesty.” ‘The lords, 
archbishops, and bishops of Scotland, 
conciuded with these words. “Net 
doubting that God will -til preserve 
and deliver you, by giving you the 
hearts of your subjects, and the necks 
of your evemies.” ‘the gvand jury 
of Middiesex shortiy after the pa | 
of the quecn, in their address “said, 
‘* we- congratulate vour imajesty oa 
the birth of our high aud hopetul 
prince :” at that time not three weeks 
ald. As tew are unacquainted with 
that portion of history which relates 
to the abdication of James, | shall 
make no remarks on the foremem 
tioned addresses, but proceed to the 
following anecdote, to show — their 
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God (by whom kings reign) to take 
henee the late king Charles UL. andto 
preserve thee peaceably to succeed, 
we, thy suvjects heartily desive. that 
the giver of all good and perfect gifts 
may please to endue thee with wisdom 
and merey, in the use of thy great 
power, to his glory, the king’s honour, 
aud the kingdom’s good, And it being 
Our sincere resviution, according to our 
peaceadle principles and conversation 
(by the assistance of Almighty God) 
to live peaceably and honestly, a8 be- 
comes true and faithful subjects, & 
the king’s government, and a COle 
scientious people that traly fear and 
serve God, we do humbly hope that 
the King’s tenderness will appear, ® 
extend with his power te express 
sume, recommending to his pri 
clemency the case of our present si 
fering frends hereunto annexed.” 


B.M.M. 
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atechment to this high and hopeful 
ince. On the night of Deceinber 
grb, 1088 5 Mary, queen of James 
jf, flying from Whitehall, with her 
infant son in ber arms, had to take 
delter under the walls of Lambeth 
palace, having no root to cover her, 
tur upwards of an hour, until a hackney 
coach was procured, lo convey her 
Gravesend on her way to France ; 
whence she sailed never to return, 
This is surely an awful lesson to 
yinces, who make innovations on the 
rights of their subjects ; it very. plain- 
ly shows the cringing addresses of 
wich as aforesaid, to be of litle 
wail when the affections of the people 
are alienated. At the beginning of 
the unfortunate contest between Great 
Britain and her American colonies, 


the British house of lords, in their: 


adress to his majesty on opening 
the session of 1768, spoke thus: “ We 
most unfeignedly give your majesty 
the strongest assurance that we shall 
ever zealously concur in support of 
wh just and necessary Measures as 
may best enable your majesty to re- 
press that daring spirit of disobedience, 
and to enlorce a due submission to 
the laws: always considering that it 
sone of our most essential duties, 
to maittain inviolate the supreme 
authority of the legislature of Great 
Britain over every part of the do- 
minions of your majesty’s crown.” 
this address certainly had a’ most 
pernicious tendency to the true in- 
lerest of his majesty and the nation 


atlarge, and was one of the series of - 


measures which lost to Great Britain near- 
lyallher American colonies. On taking 
a view of the addresses of other 
nations, L find a similitude in’ them 
fo our own—in October 1791, the 
President of the National Assembly, 
in bis speech to the King, made use 
ofthese words ; «* Sire, vou have reason 
to be beloved by lrenchmen, the 
Constitution has made you the ’ first 
Monarch inthe world!” Yet in a- 
ut ten months after, they dethroned 
ils first monarch in the world, and 
fate is too well remembered to re- 
Quire msertion here. Many others of 
a period might be enumerated, 
a they ‘all tend to, the same 
Porpose, and seem only the echo. of 
others, J shai not insert them, 
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but leave the reader to make such re- 
marks as he may think pruper, in 
contrasting the spirit that dictated 
with that which instigated the authors 
of the foregoing, to act so very dif, 
ferent to the sentiments contained ia 
their addresses. 5.M.S. 
C. Fergus, dan, 4, 1810, 


PP Fo 
———— = = 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





THE COURT OF JUNO....A VISION, 
Continued from p. 36, No, XVII, 
O* entering the library, 1 found 


many of the ladies deeply en- 
gaged in various studies; and not 
wishing to disturb them, | proceeded 
to the first. vacant division, and a- 
mused myself with some books of 
ancient drawings, until the return of 
Serena. After no very long inters 
val, she again joined me, and we 
immediately went from the library to 
visit a most spacious cabinet of mi- 
neralogy, in which every species of 
mineral was classed according to its 
genus, and the country where it was 
to be found. While viewing the mi- 
nerals, she explained to ane the na- 
ture of petrifaction in rocks, and 
concretions of varieus kinds, in all 
which, it was caused by the agency 
of metals, in different degrees of ox- 
idation, and she predicted that before 
long it would be proved that all 
recks whatsoever, owed their forinas 
tion to a similar cause, which seemed 
highly probable, from the very ex- 
tended range which the class of me- 
tals is now found to possess, and the 
number of the substances proved to 
be metallic, which were before sup- 
posed to be of very different natures, 
From the mineral room we pro- 
ceeded toa very extensive apartment, 
in which were preserved models cf 
all the useful engines which had ever 
been made, and of many which were 
of new contrivance, and had not yet 
come into public use. On our wiy 
to this apariument Serena. informed me 
that in the suort interval of her ab. 
sence, she had leurtes, thet Lo was 
to be admitted that @vening to an 
audience with Juno, and that a mes 
senger would be sent for me when 
it was proper for nie to go. 
‘}bis messenger did wot arrive ‘ill 
it was qute dark, and the whole 
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of the intermediate period, we spent 
in the museum of mudels, and in 
an astronomical observatory near if, 
with the exception of the time ne- 
cessary for relreshment, which was 
managed in the same manner, as in 
the preceding day. . 

Among the. curious engines pre- 
served jn the tepository of mouels, 
the following chietly attracted ny no- 
tice. 

t. A steam engine of most sim- 
pie construction, without any valves 
@c pision, and which peiformed its 
motions without any of the friction 
er joss of steam, which common en- 
gines experience, and which at the 
saine time acied directly to give ei- 
ther rotary, or other movements to 
mills, without the intervention of any 
other machmery. 

2. An engine for raising water 
from mines, which operated without 
any pump rods or descending weight, 
by which the loss of power consume 

m the present methods, in giving 
motion to vast masses of machinery, 
was entirely prevented. 

3. A crane for raising heavy bo- 
dies, which was so coutrived that the 
time necessary for elevating each, was 
in exact proportion to its weight ;— 
whereas those in Common use, con- 
sume nearly as much time in raising 
a body of a hundred pounds weight, 
as in elevating ove of five tons. 

4. An apparatus for moving ves- 
sel; for navigation by steam, in which 
there were no parts projecting into 
the waiter, so as to be tiable to be 
destwoyed by the increased action of 
the waves in tem pests. 

Liesides these engines | observed 
some tor spinning, in which the raw 
material was pul i at a certam part, 
and the thread was delivered at ano. 
tier, without any attention being re. 
quired, for any intermediate operations ; 
bat this seemed to me more a work 
of curwsity, than of any great ad- 
vuntaze. 

‘Lue astronomical observatory, (in 
which we spent some time, aad a- 
guin returned to the mu,cum of mo- 
dels) was principally remarkable for 
an wpparatus, by which the stars could 
be ptaiply viewed during the day, as 
well as by night; for the exquisite 
| perfection of the mstruments, 
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for time pieces completed with 
Ciston lar vevont any thing yet know, 
th Commop practice , aDC 1OF asia. 
nomical Caiculations, and lunar and 
pianetary tables, brougiit to tue higa. 
est degree of perfection. 

| lu viewing Uiose Various curios 
ties of art, and in listening to the 
judicious Observations of Serena, pe. 
lative to them, the time passed a 
the most agreeable manner, till tie 
sun descended below the jorzon, and 
the sable mantle of night enveloped 
the earth; shortly after which the 
messenger arrived for me, and | re. 
luctantly quitted Serena for a while, 
to proceed to te palace of Juno, 

After passing the outer gates of 
the palace, | found myself in a spe 
cious vestibule, adorned witty fine co- 
lumns of Purian marble, in the Do- 
ric order, and well lighted ; in which 
several ladies appeared dressed in 
rich and costly habits. At the upper 
end were seen folding doors of max 
sy silver, richly scalptured ; which 
seemed to communicate with inner 
apartinents. 1 had not waited long 
till those doors opened, and a female 
figure passed them, and approached 
me, who seemed superior to the 
rest; her dress was composed of 
silks, dyed in stripes of the most 
vivid colours of all kinds, whose 
brightness dazzled my eyes. But 
their order being the same as those 
which appear in the ranbow, soon 
gave me to understand that they & 
dorned the person of Iris, the favou 
rite attendant of Juno. Her hgue 
Was above the common size, andel 
that species of beauty which ty most 
expressive of activity; and though 
she had something more than Gumae 
in her looks, it was tempered by 4 
mild and encouraging manner, which 
at once excited contidence and & 
teem. 

She told me I might follow. her 
to the throne of Juno, who wel 
now give me an audience; ai 
immediately proceeded with her into 
a magnilicent hail, at the uppers 
of waich Juno sat on a § 
throne, surrounded by ladies dressed 
in a most sumptuous style, among 
whom Minerva and Diana, were: 
once conspicuous, from the divinity 
of their appearance, and the pee 
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\igr ornaments of their habits. The 
of of the hall was supported by 
columns of massy silver, beautifully 
culptured ; between which descended 
ample draperies of lilac velvet, adorned 
with silver fringe, which covered the 
spaces of the windows from the ceil 
ing to the floor. ‘The most exqui- 
sie paintings in frames of solid gola, 
adomed the other spaces between the 
pillars; the floor was overspread with 
a beautiful carpet of silk piled ta- 
pestry ; and the ceiling was entirely 
covered with vast mirrors, which re- 
lected the light (that issued from a 
profusion of branches, arranged in 
the most beautiful figures, and sup. 
plied with perfumed gasses) so as to 
aid new splendour to its original 
brilliancy, and produce the most sin- 
guiar and grand effect. 

At each side of the throne were 
images Of peacocks, composed en- 
tirely of precious stones, arranged so 
that their colours corresponded exact- 
ly to the natural plumage of these 
beautiful birds, and by some inter- 
mal mechanism a degree of motion 
was given to their necks, and expand- 
ed tails, which added greatly to the 
bniliancy of the effect. 

Near to Juno stood Diana, array- 
ed in simple and elegant attire, her 
hair was plaited and wreathed so as 
to lie closely, but yet sufficiently to 
wade her face, se to produce the 
best ornament to its noble aud ex. 
pressive beauty ; a light quiver was 
“pended from her side by an em- 
bioidered belt, and in her hand she 
jeld her silver bow. A little further 
off stood Minerva, in front of some 
ot the ladies of her household. 

_ But the brilliancy and majesty of 
(ne appearance of Juno, soon drew 
My €yes from all other objects. She 
¥a above the middle size; her form 
¥as of the finest mold, and the beauty of 
arins, which she displayed uncovered 
almost to the shoulder, was peculiar- 
ly Conspicuous, and her look was ex- 
Pessive of dignity and authority — 
ler dress was highly superb, and 
fehly adorned with’ bvilliants, and 
* her head she wore a crown eu 
tirely Composed of the finest diamonds. 
‘1 came sufficiently near to the 
one, 1 knelt to periorm my ho- 
mage to the celestial queen, who 
SELPAST MAG, NO. XIX. 
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afier having the goodness to permit 
me to rise, thas addressed me : 

“ Mortal, the purpose of youra 
proach to my court has been already 
related to me. It is therefore un- 
necessary to repeat it. At first I 
felt so indignant at the conduct of 
Jupiter, and at the injuries offered 
to your countrywomen, that I was 
disposed to go in person to bring 
him to a sense of propriety, and to 
hold a court in your country for the 
trial of all delinquents concerned in 
the business, of which you require . 
redress : but on more mature retlec- 
tion, I think it would be inconsistent 
with my dignity to take this step, 
and would besides be a superfluous 
interference on the part of the Irish 
ladies. 1 have therefore resolved to 
dispatch Iris with an epistie to Ju- 
piter, which will not fail to. havethe 
desired effect. As to the punishment 
of delinquents, the Irisa ladies have 
already but too much power for that 
purpose themselves ; favoured as they 
are by the richest gifts of Minerva 
and Diana, adorned with all the 
brilliancy of the most luxuriant fe- 
minine charms, and aided by that 
peculiar softness, frankness, and kind 
ness of manner, more powerful than 
even their beauty, for which they are 
so justly esteemed. Fortified by vite 
tue, and supplied with such an are 
moury of powerful weapons, what 
aid A mine do they require to pun- 
iso any man who falls under their 
displeasure, But | have not yet men 
tioned all ther powers; aided by 
Minerva, many of them can dispute 
with the other sex, the field of let« 
ters, and if literary champions are 
wanting, the assistance of man is not 
necessary to them, they are already 
sufficient for tnemselses in this res- 

ect. The talents of Edgeworth, of 
Norris, and Llamilton, and the bril- 
liant, though erring genius of Uwe 
son, are sufficiently well kxown ;— 
and if the pens of these ladies could 
require any aid, many who now 
wield this powerful wespon in pri- 
vate, are well qualified ww. give it, 
and are not inadequate even tO con. 
troversy, and satire if required. 

When indeed | consider the for- 
midable powers of so many Various 
kinds, with which these ies are 
e 
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endowed, [ am more inclined to pity 
thuse who have the misfortune to 
fall under their displeasure, than to 
aid in persecuting them, already but 
too unhappy in being deprived of 
tire smiles of so much worth and 
beauty. 

Perhaps the person who principal- 
Sy has excited their resentment on this 
occasion, is even deserving of their 
compassion ; may he not be smart- 
ing under the pangs of slighted love ; 
the loss of his happiness from faith 
broken through caprice, by the idol 
of his sout; or the cruel disappoint- 
ments of coquetry; and that his sof. 
ferings have caused offensive expres- 
sions, whichshould ouly be consider- 
el as the groans of a man on tke 
rack. bt is not natural for any man 
to do awy thing voluntarily to dis- 

lease the fair sex ; the few who 
mauve ever pointedly done so, may 
be considered as acting under a tem- 
porary insanity ; and to endeavour to 
restore them to their right minds, 
by those soul-soothing cares, which 
rrone’ Know better bow to practise than 
your countrywomen, might be more 
consistent with their usual humanity 
and generosity, than by whips and 
chains, to subdue their disorder to an 
apparent calin, while in reality it rages 
more fiercely internally. & would 
therefore in this spirit advise, that the 
the ladies should terminate the dis- 
sention by converting their foe into 
4 friend. Let them select from among 
themsetyes a feinale of that disposi- 
tion- and person, most likely to be 
ayreeable to him, and who will feel 
no reluctance to the enterprise ; let 
her be introduced to him, and then 
eimploy these powers of fascinating 
kindness for bis conversion, whieh the 
firmest and wisest men have never 
been able to’ resist, and soon shall 
this adversary be changed into an 
advocate, eager to employ bis pen 
on the opposite side from that he be- 
forte assumed, lamenting with aoguish 
his former errors, and emulots to ac- 
kpowledge them publicly, and to 
make every reparation in his power. 
‘bhe voice of an amiable, benevolent, 
sensible woman, the sweetest music 
in nature to the ears of man, shal 
soon tune his soul to harmony ; and 
the galling effect of fusmer iecollec- 
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tions shall be for ever obhiterated 5 
the felicities of well requited Joye 

Though my meaning may be a. 
sily collected from what | have sid. 
it may not be amiss to state expli. 
citly, that I direct this enterprize tp 
be undertaken with honourable and 
generous intentions, on the part of 
the lady, to reward that passion which 
she shal excite, with a just retum, 
in a connubial interchange of smutyal 
endearments; for | shall ever depre. 
cate and discountenanee, the unjust 
acquisition of power over the mind 
of man, by exciting desires never 
designed to be satisfiec, wherein re. 
novation of hope only prepares for 
reiteration of disappointment, and 
the peace of perhaps an honourable 
and feeling heart is made a bleeding 
sacrifice to a capricious and inseasi- 
ble vanity. 

‘To tarther satisfy the ladies of 
Ireland, who on many accounts, de. 
serve my approbation, I will add, 
though it is scarcely necessary, from 
the little chance’ there is of what | 
have advised. failing of success, that 


if their adversary remains unsubdued | 


by the efforts of their  kindnes 
thus exerted to convert him to fnend- 
ship, and persists in emptoying his 
pen to their prejudice, [ will then 
have him tried for lis offences by a je 
ry of his countrywomen, and inflict 
en him that punishinent, whieh their 
justice shall award. And Iris shalt 
be direeted to give him notice to 
this purpose, when conveying my 
epistle to Jupiter; with whieh sie 
shall proceed from this, when the 
next dawn shall iliuminate the horizon: 
and you, mortal, are permitted to re. 
turn to your country in her compe 
ny, by that conveyance, in which 
indeterminate space is traversed with 
so much facility.” 

L retusnedh my grateful homage 
for this condescending speech, bet 
beyged leave to observe, that what 
had been said only related to genera 
literary attacks made on the ladies 
in a body ; and that the case of indir 
dual characters exposed to censure, 
had not been considered, which of 
ten gave the sex the highest displer 
sure, 

Minerva replied to me; aj 
it was beteath the wisdom of MY 
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conntrywornen, for which they were 
» bighly esteemed by her, to con- 
sider the public statement of a de- 
fective female character, as an otience 
o the sex; thata moment’s reflection 
must show them, that however great 
the preponderance of allthe viutues was 
in their sex, there must be some de- 
finquents among them, from the 
very nature of the human lot 5 and 
that to arrogate to the sex the inca- 
pability of doing wrong in any in- 
dividual instance, must form a pre- 
tension of a nature too indefensible 
for ber to countenance. She there- 
fore in this case recommended to them 
the example of the male sex, who 
never imagined or felt the least in- 
wry, from the public display of the 
characters of the wicked, the sidi- 
culous, or the contemptible among 
them, drawn either from real life, or 
from the imagination of the writer.” 

To this she added; ‘that though 
she could not but commend my 
geal for my couldrywomen, yet that 
afler what | heard of the powerful 
raources of the sex from Juno, | 
must be convinced of the compara- 
tive insignificance of my aid, and 
that the intrusion of service, where 
it was so very unnecessary, seldom 
procured a grateful retucn.” 

Diana next addressed me, by ob- 
serving: “\lhat she could not omit 
this opportunity of adding her testi- 
mony to that of Juno, and Minerva, 
i favour of the Irish ladies ; that 
they were her chief favourites, and 

inno part of the earth, were 
there to be found women who so 
well deserved her favour as in Ire- 
land, She thought however she could 
not better show her good will towards 
them, than by making that advice 
general, which Juno had given near 
the conclusion of her speech, in a 
puticular instance. “hose wha pur- 
wed an opposite conduct, could have 
#0 pretensions to her regard ; for 

she must ever consiver that 
male heart, which placed its glory 
i0 ; number . matrimonial offers, 
. Hf exciting the hopeless passions 
in led to them, ia aan ‘eae 

*qually corrupt, though “less just- 

geherous than that of the unhappy 
thei Traded wanton, who had indulged 
cit passions of an equal number. 
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After this Juno signified that { 
might withdraw, aod | was conducted 
by Iris to the door of the palace in 
the same manner as | had been led 
from it. In departing | gave her 
Neptune’s letter to be forwarded as 
he directed, 

I now returned to the resilence 
of Minerva, where I found Serena 
sitting up for me in the apartment 
of assembly, all the rest of the 
ladies having retired for the night, 

I felt the most sincere grief at 
parting from the amiable, accomplished 
and interesting Serena, and could not 
resist this opportunity to express it. 
I assured her that the pleasure | had 
experienced in her company, for the 
short period | had enjoyed it, could 
never be eradicated from my me- 
mory; that | felt the gost poignant 
regret at being obliged to resign the 
happiness of seeing her, and listening 
to her delightiul Sannin i and that 
nothing would give me moive satise 
faction than the hope of seeing her 
again; as the highest estimate | could 
form of human happiness, was to pass 
my life in the company of a woman 
of her mental endowinents and ain.» 
able qualities. 

She replied: ‘‘ That though she 
was willing to give me as much 
credit for sincerity as to any man, 
she could net place any implicit 
confidence in any one of a sex so 
prone to flattery ; and that the short- 
ness of our acquaintance rendered 
my assertions at least suspicious.” 

I answered, that if | ceuld know 
my own heart 1 had not mipstated 
its sentiments; which were given 
with the utmost simplicity of truth ; 
and that as to the shortness of our 
acquaintance, every man knows when 
he finds a treasure for which his heart 
has long been desirous ; and that for 
my part I found in her all those 
perfections, which the warmest flights 
of my imagination had ever supposed 

ible to be united in one lady, 
but which I had scarcely ever ex- 

cted to tind. | 

‘‘ These kind expressions, she ree 
plied, so far deserve my gratitude as 
to induce me to prove to you by 
a slight sketch of my history, how 
totally impossible it is, that your wishes 
of renewing our acquaintance can ever 
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be realized; and to remove all vain 
expectations.” 

She then (after mentioning that 
she but occasionally visited the resi- 
dence of Minerva, and resided in 

eneral with her father, who wus a 
jreek priest on a neighbouring is- 
jland) related a tale replete with 
affecting incidents, which pliced her 
virtue, her fortitude, and sense of filial 
duty in the strongest points of view; 
and increased both my _ respect and 
esteem; but of her words it would 
require too much space to repeat more 
than the conclusion, which was to 
the following etilect : 

‘«Farewell then, sir, I wish you 
every happiness, but we part to meet 
no more; for the chains of filial af- 
fection added to those of duty, which 
singly are sufficient, tie me down 
to my fate irrevocably. -Perhaps in- 
deed it may meet with some varta- 
tion, but not much for the better ; 
some of the neighbouring Pachas may 
solicit my hand from my father, and 
the idea of the rank and splendour 
to which | should be exalted by the 
alliance, may cause him to forget his 
motives for condemning me to celi- 
bacy, or induce him to sacrifice his 
own wishes to what he may imagine 
to be my happiness: but these Pachas 
are all eithes men sunk in the lowest 
abysses of sensuality, or proud bigots, 
who think the Koran atone contains 
all knowledge, and who therefore 
despise every species of literature and 
science, equally with the others, 
Judge then, you who know my taste 
and my feelings, what happiness 1, or 
any pupils of Minerva, can expect in 
being united to men of these senti- 
ments, But we must all submit to 
our lot, and 1 bear mine with more 
cheerfulness than you may suppose. 
in parting I shall however make you 
a small present, as a token of re- 
inembraice, which may be of some 
use to you; tave this glass, by it you 
shall be able to know truth from false 
appearances. [ know you will not 
forget me, but 1° hope that some_ of 
vour amiable country women wiil make 

ou soon Jay aside the grief with which 
you seem penetrated, aud which can- 
not serve me.” 

Saying this she retired, after pre- 
senting me with a small optical giuss, 
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resembling those which are used iy 
examining fossils, and left me over. 
whelmed with grief at her discounge 
and full of admiration of her virtue 
and amiable qualities. 

I retired to my apartment but not 
to rest, the distress 1 suifered fron 
the circumstances related, banished 
sleep entirely; and I had not eves 
once closed my eyes, wher a me. 
senger arrived from Iris, to let me 
know that every thing was ready for 
our departure. 

i followed the messenger into g 
Jarge enclosed court near the palace, 
where: Ifaund an air balloon ready 
inflated, from which a light car was 
suspended. ‘The balloon was composed 
of two compartments, which rendered 
itmore secure; and a large horizontal 
sail on a jight frame, was attached to 
it, which, by giving it a proper in- 
clination, when the anchor was thrown 
out, rendered the descent perfectly 
safe. Ten Peacocks of a prodigious 
size, with wings as BAS i: Lhose 
of Eagles, were fastened to the car 
by silk lines, to draw it acress the 
direction of the wind when this was 
required, 

Iris soon came out from the palace ; 
we entered the car, the Peacocks 
perched round it, the attendants cut 
the cards, and we mounted rapidly 
aboye the earth. It was scarcely 
light below, but we were soon ele 
vated into a full view of the sun; 
which shortly after illuminated the 
hills, the plains, and lastly the seain 
succession. By the faveur of Eolus 
the wind blew steadily from the south 
east, and we passed rapidiy over the 
ocean, 

‘The islands of the Archipelago lay 
beneath our feet. ‘Ihe blue hiils of 
Asia Minor appeared at a distance 
to our right, and on the left lay the 
fertile plains of Greece, once ce 
brated for the intelligence, the genius 
and the valour of its inhabitants ; but 
now sunk to the lowest pitch 
human misery, by the desolating 
fects of superstition and despotism. 

‘The tall Miuarets of Stamboul, 
and the dome of St. Sophias, 20¥ 
were seen at a great distance to 
north east, and soon again disap- 
peared. 


Successively we passed over Matt; 
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jonia, Roumelia, Servia, aad Hungary, 
sod at length saw Germany far ex- 
tended below. 

iris now threw out ballast, we rose 
io a prodigious height, and then had 
, more extensive view than before. 
jhe Alps appeared to the left, 
grounded by clouds, and penetrating 
wem in many parts; eastward from 
them procee ed the Danube to ter- 
minate its prodigious course in the 
Hack sea; and on the other side was 
ven the Rhine tracing its devious 
yack from the same mountains, through 
Germany and Holland to the Northern 
Ocean. 

| here requested from Iris to know 
thesubstance of Juno’s letter to Jupi- 
ver, Which she readily permitted me 
w see, as the contents were not of a 
private nature. It was written nearly 
w the following words, 

“My Lord, my Sovereign, and my Friend, 
Some hundred years ago, when you 
anused yourself with the young ladies 
a Greece, Joften made’ myself as 
ridiculous as you by jealoys quarrels, 
but now it is time for us both to 
have more wisdom. 

| have been informed of your 
having commenced some of yourold 
reaks in Ireland; 1 do not wish to 
wterlere with your pleasuwes, but I 
request you to consider how little 
weh puerile feats become your dig- 
uty and age, and that, instead of 
pending your time in this manner, 
you ought to take compassion on the 
miserable state of mankind, falling 
mpdy under the bated de-potism 
of the tyrant of France, and which 
therefore demands your fullest and 
most undivided attention ; if however 
liese Considerations cannot move you, 
| adjore you by our ancieut friend- 
‘up, and the harmony, which has 
how so long subsisted between us, 
‘0 cease all further annoyance tothe 
lnsh ladies, who are under my pe- 
cwiar protection, and thatof Mineiva 
ad Diana, who both join in the re- 
qest. 1 know [ can depend on your 
mdness so far, that this last argu- 
meat would alone be sufficient, and 
therefope shall conclude with expres- 
"g My duty and ailection to’ my 
and, My sovereign, and frieud. : 
Juno.” 
Javier soverergn of Olympus, &c.&c. 
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Shortly after reading this letter we 
descended near to the earth, any 
pursued the course of the Rhine. 
As soon as we got a distant view of 
the north sea, 1 recollected the si- 
tuation of our army tben at Walcheren, 
and requested Iris to bring us as 
near it as she could; to which she 
kindly consenting, made the peacocks 
fly out, who drew us southward from 
our course sufficiently to bring us 
over the army. When we come near 
them, we heard a strange rumbling 
noise, which we could not fur some 
time account for, till at last we found 
that it proceeded from the united 
snoring of the whole army, which 
through the somniferous, intivence of 
Morpheus, who had assumed the forin 
of their general, was so far overpowered, 
that they slept in all positions, and 
situations, Several regiments drawn. 
up in the field in rank and file were 
all fast asleep, and snoring loudly ; 
many squadruys of horse were in the 
same situation, ‘Lhe sentinels were 
standing at their posts fast asleep; 
and round the tent of Morpheus a 
crowd lay asleep three deep. ‘The 
very birds as they flew over the 
camp dropped down ina deep sleep, 
and [ saw several large fishes floating 
on the surface of the river in thesamé 
state. Our peacocks now began to 
nod, and we also giew very drowsy 
ourselves, when Iris thought it high 
time to get beyond the influence of 
the poppy crowned divinity, and im- 
mediately threw out ballast, when we 
again rose to our former elevation, 
and proceeded rapidly over the sea 
towards [:ngland ; and we soon reached 
that happy country where liberty 
makes its last stand before it quits 
the world for ever; where genius 
and riches are united to bring all 
aris to a periection, no where else 
approached ; and where the men are 
renowned for probity and industry, 
and the wamen for the most periect 
aud universal beauty. 

We passed over London, which 
lay direcdy im our way, but it ‘ 
su enveloped by a thick cloud of 
smoke, that we could see little more 
of it but the dome of St. Pauls, and 
a few of the spies, which pierced 
through the sooty covering. We 
were soon afterwards waited over the 
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fertile and highly cultivated fields of 
Buckingham, Warwickshire and Staf- 
fordshire, intersected by numerous 
canals bearing in all directions their 
produce, and that of the distant 
mines and collieries, together with 
the merchandise of remote nations ; 
altogether producing a scene of fer- 
tility and improvement, that most 
resembled the periection produced 
by the hand of Minerva in the island 
1 had so lately quitced. 

We next passed across Cheshire, 
ani then launched ovt over the 
Irish Sea ; we then crossed the Isle of 
Man, ‘and soon alter saw at 2 dis- 
tance the lofty hills of Avtrim. I 
now felicitated myself with the pleasures 
of returning to my native country 
(which every moment became more 
distinct to view) and of receiving the 
approbation of the ladies, who had 
sent me on this expedition for the 
zeal with which I had performed their 
commission, expecting to descend 
on terra firma in an hour or two at 
farthest, when I perceived something 
quit the land, and proceed upwards 
over the sea, directly towards the 
balloon; | soon . however perceived 
that it bore some resemblance to the 
luman form, but it was yet too in- 
distinct to be known perfectly. At 
length it came near the balloon, and 
exhibited the fine appearance of a 
beautiful female figure, borne on power- 
ful wings of a resplendent whiteness, 
her dress was perfect elegance jtself, 
aod on her head she wore a_ blwe fillet 
on which the word famkour was inscribed 
in gold letters, She soon afterwards, 
by permission of Iris, entered the 
car, when the striking resemblance 
she bore to Serena astonished me, 
aud made me suppose that — this 
charming lady had acquired that ce- 
lestial nature, which she before so 
nearly approached. She spoke to me 
with the most winning softness and 
encranting smiles, and as soon as I 
could recover from the surprize, 
which her beauty and loveliness caused, 
1 was going to inquire what errand 
bad brought her trem the heavenly 
regions, when it just occurred to me 
to make use of the glass which Serena 
had given me. Whea in an instant 
her beauty vanished, and sbe ap. 
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peared in the most frightful form } 
had ever beheld; her mouth becan. 
extended from ear to ear, and 
furnished with long and sharp tushy 
her eyes grew of vast diameter, an 
seemed to shoot forth sulphurous fire: 
and her late beautiful wings wer 
turned to the leathern flaps of a dé. 
mun ; her hands, which before wer 
so delicate, were converted into fri 
ful phangs, covered with 

each terminating in a Jarge and 
sting, from which black and fei 
venom oused copiously ; her tine dres 
vanished, and exhibited a hideogs 
squalid and withered figure to vies, 
her hair was changed into serpents, 
which hissed fearfully round her head, 
aud the inscription on the fillet 
sented in the midst of them the word 
Coqueterie in letters of livid flame. | 
now knew that she was the genius ofthe 
tormenting art designed by this word, 
and trembled at her powers and 
hideous aspect, when seeming u- 
conscious of the change, that haq 
taken place, she gave a horrid grin, 
which she intended for a smile, and 
stretched out her claws with a kind 
air to take me ‘by the hand; o 
which starting away from her detested 
touch, | forgot my situation, darted 
off too far, lost my balance, and 
was precipitated from the balloon 
some thousand feet downwards inte 
the sea. 1 felt the wind wer 
rapidly upwards against me asl 
and the shock of the water when I 
touched it caused acute pain; | now 
sunk many feet beneath the surface of 
the ocean, and for some time 
perienced ali the horrors of sufi 
cation 3 at last | arose again above 
the waves, but there again I be 
the foul fiend, seated on an immense 
shark, which rushing forward with 
distended jaws, exhibiting numerous 
rows of the keenest teeth, t 

me with an instant and painful death; 
when the complication of terrors 
under which | laboured caused me 
suddenly to awake, and I found mys 
self lying quietly on my ‘bed, ™- 
stead of floating on the oceal, and 
breakfast prepared for me below, A 
stead of being myself the 
a shark. NEMORENS!S, 
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Por the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


AHINTRESPECTING VACCINATION. 
FRIEND of mine lately com- 
A municated to me the following 
hint on vaccination. Like myself, he 
is not of the medical profession, but 
jiwing in a populous neighbourhood 
year London, he practises vaccina- 
tion among his ‘poor neighbours. 
knowing his exertions in this way, 
| had written to him for some in- 
formation on the subject. He re- 
marks, “One great point to attend 
te, is to take care that the matter 
is never taken later than the 5th or 
Gth day, that is, while it is perfect] 
limpid, and { think it may be well 
to vaccinate the other arm of the 
patient from the pustule on the first, 
# soon as matter can be well ob- 
tained, If the constitution is affected 
y bythe first vaccination, that is, 
if it be not a mere local inflammation, 
the second pustule will not proceed 
through the same stages as the first, 
but after exhibiting a similar ap- 
pearance for a few days, will die 
away without forming either a sore, 
ot a large scab, as the trae cow pox 
does: ‘Ihe value of this mode con- 
sis in its affording a decisive and 
actual proof, that the constitution has 
been affected by the first vaccination, 
wevinced by the pustule in the second 
am exhibiting the appearances [ 
lave mentioned, which 4 and many 
ahers have found uniformly to take 
puce when the disorder has been 
efectually communicated.” I hope 
this hint may not be lost on those, 
vho practise, though they are not of 
the profession, and that gentlemen of 
the faculty will not reject it, because 
" comes trom Non Mepicvs. 
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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 
| OBSERVE your monthly magazine 
to be the vehicle of many useful 
communications to the publie. | 
therefore send you the three follow- 
ing queries for insertion, hoping some 
your cheinical readers will be so 
“a a to give them the most 
*mple solution. 
‘\ How bleachers may know if 
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potash and barilla ash contain fixed 
air. 

2d. How to separate fixed air from 
the lees of the avove ashes. 

3d. If the lees from said ashes are not. 
freed from the fixed air they contain, 
how far using them in that state wiil 
retard their operation in the process 
of bleaching linen with them, 

Lambeg. M. 
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N addition to the interesting life 

of Dr. Geddes given in No, 17. 
1 request you may communicate the 
inscription on his monument. 
quotation so appropriately taken from 
his writings marks the man, and af- 
fords an instance of his liberalit 
highly worthy of imitation. h. 

‘© Rev. Alexander” Geddes L.L. D. 
Translator of the Historical Books of the Old 

Testament, 


Died Februury 26th 1802, 
Aged 65. 


‘¢ Christian is my name, and Catholic 
my surname.” ‘*l grant that you 
are a Christian as weil as |, and 
embrace you as my fellow disciple. 
of Jesus; and if you were not adis- 
ciple of Jesus, still [ would embrace 
you as my fellow man.” 

Extracted from his works. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
This stone was erected by his friend 
Lord Petre, 1804. 
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On the round Towers of Ireland, dé- 
dicated to the Memory of the late 
antient Tower of Down. 

dt first builders of lime and 

stone in Furope were the Pelasgi, 
who taught the Greeks this art, and 
called their structures tursei, from 
tur, a circular building ; whence our 
word tower.* They built Bethsan 
or Scythopolis, so ealled by the Greeks, 
because built by Scythians,f part of 
the Pelasgi emigrated to the Grecian 
islands, built Athens and called ig | 
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Astun or Astu, which in their lan- 
guage signities permanent habitation ; 
wherefore the Greeks were called 
Astoi, dwellers in durable houses. 
Men of the same stock inhabited 
Tyre and Sidon, from whom coionies 
built Carthage and Cadis, a fragment 
of a stone tower of their butiding 
still remains in the latter place sup- 
posed by the fabulous Greeks to be 
one of the pillars of Hereules, The 
Irish and Spapish historians¢ agree 
in declaring that colonies were fre- 
quently sent from Spain to Ireland, 
aud that this country was thus ori- 
ginally colonized. Our _ historians 
likewise agree that the worship and 
Janguage of the antient inhabitants of 
the Eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
wonderfully corresponded, that they 
were Pagans, worshipers of the Sun, 
that our mounts, the high places of 
the Pheenicians, and of the inhabitants 
of South America were places of 
meeting for this purpose, and on these 
their god Baal c; Bel was worshipped. 
Plautus the author of many Latin 
plays, has preserved a valuable trag 
ment of the Punic language in lis 
play which he has named Penulus, 
as the inhabitants of Pheenicia 
and Carthage were connected by 
consangttinity, language, and trade, we 
fairly conclude they were likewise 
by religion ; if the same circumstances 
are found among the antient Irish, 
we may safely infer that other custoins, 
as buildings dedicated to religion, 
were similar; that the Persians and 
Pheenicians, and Irish worhipped the 
Sun is not denied, and that the 
Pheenician and Carthagenean languages, 
and probably their worship were 
similar, the above mentioned frag- 
ment demonstrates. ‘Thescene of tbe 
lay was laid in one of the Grecian 
islands ; Hanno, a Carthagenean, is re- 
presented, having travelled thither in 
quest of his two daughters and his 
nephew Agorastocles, who were stolen 
from their natural guardians, and sold 
for slayes. After having travelled 
through many countries and islands 
mm vain, he is represented addressing 
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+ De Campo Jean de Farraras. Cotlic- 
tanea, vol. 4. 
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the’ divinity of the country by prayé, 
in his own language. General Vy. 
lancey bas literaliy tramsbated the 
passage as foillow-, in the (Co. 
‘ectanea de rebus Hibern cis; th 
whole is sublimely beautiful, a suai 
part of it is suilicient for our present 
purpose: 

*« Hide not from me the children 
of my loins. Grant me the pleasure 
of recovering Agorastocles. Behold, 
O heavenly spirit, these are the only 
joys | earnestly pray for. ‘lake com. 
passion on me, and grateful fires, og 
stone towers, will | ordain to blaze 
to heaven.” 

‘The Pagan worship of the Sun did 
not long continue pure, this great 
source of heat, light and life was 
worshipped by the mediation of fire and 
other mean representations of the beams 
of the Sun. About six or seven hundred 
years betore the Christian ra, navyi- 
gators from Pheenicia, Persia and Africa, 
associated on the coasts of the Medi 
terranean, and under the direction 
of priests or magicians attempted an 
improvement in the pure worship 
of the sun by tbe mediation o 
fire. 

This perversion of the pure wor 
ship was on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, brought about by fore 
of arins, and according to our Irish 
historians, in the same manner in this 
kingdom. Dr. Hyde, wio studied 
this subject with minuteness declares, 
a sect of Persians called Parsi o 
Guebri, transferred at least a part of the 
Pagan worship to fire. ‘They have 
an annual fire in the temple, whence 
they kindle all the fires in 
houses,* which are previously extit- 
guished, and this was undoubtedly 
the use of the round towers so {te 
quently to be met with in Ireland; 
which are certainly of  Phoesicias 
origin. 

“rhe Irish historians inform us that 
all commen culinary fires were & 
tinguished: on Hallow-eve, and May- 
eve, and rekindled from the 
fires. 
Hence the first of May has bee 
called Beitin, and by the Irish Ia 
eal ‘Teinne, the day of Beal's fire 
and the menth of May & 
the Irish Mi Beu/ Teinne, the 
ot Beal's fire. ‘Lie words of 
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is the play, which signify stone tow- 
es in the punic language, are the 
ame in Irish, Lee tor; and signify a 
tower of snail stones, corresponding 
to our round towers; Dr Hyde far- 
ther relates that in the Saddar of 
Jerdust, the fire temple or tower is 
written Aphrinaghan, the house of 
prayer. In lreland it is written 7?- 

‘om, the house of blessing. ‘The 
Irish historians declare that the sea 
champions mentioned above, made 
war upon the Ferbolgs six or 700 years 
before the Christian gra, and overs 
cane them so as tu obtain a settle- 
ment among them, and that they cor- 
rupted the national worship of the 
wa, by adding the ceremony of wor- 
ship by fire, at the same time. 

They improved them in man 
arts, and particularly in building wit 
lime and stone. As our round tow- 
es are acknowledged to be the most 
awcient structures built with lime ce- 
ment, we have a certain date of the 
erection of them, and of the first uses 
wade of them. 

These towers are well atapted - 
the pur of preserving fire, the 
lee are a oa feet above the 
wrface of the ground on which they 
sand, the fire is thus secured from 
the violence of storms. 

I conclude from the authority of 
Dr. Hyde, illustrated and improved 
by General Vallancey, a sect of the 
ane called Parsi or yews: trans- 
tted at least a part of their p 
worship to fire. They have Aye 
nal fire in the temple, whence they 
kindle all the fires in their houses, 
which are previously extinguished; 
aid this was undoubtedly the use of 
the round towers, so frequently to be 
met with in Ireland, which are cer- 
uinly of Pheenician origin. 
tn the county of Antrim three 
til remain; those of Rams island, 
Antrim, and Armoy. In the county 
f Down, the tower of Drumboe, 
only remains ; that of Down was in- 

y demolished ; according to some 
by the order of an architect; ac- 
tording to others it fell a victim to 

ring squabbles. 

the propagators of this religion 

they did not worship fire, nor 

Fun, but the Great Spirit, which 

ls in them, which Hanno in bis 

MELPAST MAG. NO, XIX. 
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prayer addresses by the title of hea- 
venly spirit. Be this as it may, its 
advocates had influence to get it es- 
tablished, for all fires were extin- 
uished twice in the year, and re- 
‘indled atthe sacred fires. Although 
the christian religion, was early known, 
yet this establishment continued in 
the North, till the 4th Ce:tury ;* 
Priests or Magi, were stationed in each 
to dispense the fire, and to give biess- 
ings to people assembled, 

It may be supposed the great dis- 
tance -of these towers from each o- 
ther renders this account improbable ; 
it should be considered, that the 
priests of Beal were very abundant, 
that chapels of ease would be erect- 
ed in convenient places, and curates 
appointed to distribute the holy sparks, 
and collect dues as in Persia. Hyde, 
p.355. Of Ram’s island, only 40 feet 
high remain; Antrim is entire, and 
is 80 feet high; the cupola is entire 
and is externally, perfectly conical ; 
it is nearly A ry tapering a 
litle like a doric column toward the 
top. ‘Lhe door is toward the North, is 
six or seven feet above the rock on 
which it is founded; two feet wide, 
and five high; there are four open- 
ings toward the top, corresponding to 
the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass; it is hollow as they all are to 
the bottom. It is built with lime 
cement, there is no attempt at arch- 
work, a common stone lintel was 
supposed to answer the purpose, and 
but badly, for these are often broken. 
If the structure of arches had been 
then known, they would have been 
preferred to lintels in these impor. 
tant buildings. ‘Lhere is no appear- 
ance of timber, nor of holes for 
timber, from bottom to top: a loft 
has been lately made in it for the 
convenience ot feeding pigeons. 

‘Lhe tower of Down stood 40 feet 
from the oid cathedral, was eight feet 
wide, and the wall three feet tuck; 
before it was «demolished, only ©6 
feet of it remained ; on the west side, 
about 10 feet from the top, there was 
an irregulat hole broken out by time 
or accident. ‘The cil of the doot 
was near the surface of the ground, | 
occasioned by an accession of rubbish’! 
se ee Se 
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thrown to it, at the time of the al- 
terations made upon the religious 
houses there, by the Earl of Ulster, 
and other innovators. 

The question now is, were these 
towers used as beliries, or were bel- 
fries built for christian churches in 
initation of them ? 

‘Lhe first foreign. writer, who was 
struck with the stmgular appearance 
of them, was Cambrensis, a firm ad- 
herent to the canons of the Latin 
church, prejudiced against the doc- 
trine of the free and independent 
church of Ireland; be landed in this 
kingdom, only 12 years after the 
English invasion; he called them 
‘lurres ecclesiasticas, because they 
were found near churches, and old 
graveyards, his words are, Jurres 
ecclestasiicas, que more Patria, arcte 
sunt & alta, nec non rotunda. Ec- 
clesiastical towers, which after the 
fashion of the country, are siender, 
high, aud round: taking ecciesiastical 
in the most extensive sense, beionging 
to a meeting for religious worship, 
it does not determine the time of the 
erection, nor particular use for which 
they were intended. Many of our 
antiquurians pretending to superior 
knowledge, as Molyneaux, have de- 
clared, er guesses they were built 
by the Danes; sometunes tor watch 
towers; at other times for beltries; 
the expressions of Cambden, is un- 
favourable to the first, they are ec- 
clesiastical. Dr. Ledwich has dis- 
covered what no one ever did ven- 
ture to say; no one bat a man of 
his fancy could dave discovered, from 
the grammatical coustraction of the 
words, that Cambrensis saw the Irish 
m the very act of building these 
towers. 

Molyneaux supposes they were 
belfries built by the Danes, but 
Cambrensis declares they were’ built 
more patric, according to the custom 
of the country; he tarther attempts 
to prove tins probab}e trom the naine 
given them in some countries, Clogahd, 
which is derived irom a Saxon word, 
Clugga, a bet. Whoever has read 
Bede, the Angie-Saxon, myst kuow, 
the Saxons of Lngland  réceived 
their religion and manner of worship 
from the irish, and that afier they 
turned to the Roman see, the Irish 
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refused all connection with them, it 
is manecessary to prove in this place 
that the Irish neither received letter, 
nor learning from: the Saxons. Clogahd 
is derived from the Irish Cluicain, ty 
assemble, and so is the Saxon Cly 2, 
which name the Anglo-saxons cop. 
tinued after they apostatized, from the 
doctrines and worsli'p ol the Church 
of ireland, to the canons, rites and 
ceremonies of the Latin church, | 
is absurd to suppose that the Iris) 
who converted the  Anglo-saxons, 
borrowed the name from them: 
Cambrensis, did not call them 
Saxon, for he said they were built 
more patriz. The Persian name 
of such towers 1s Deri Mughan, 
a temple of the Magi, the Irish 
Deire-Mogh. They are _ properly 
called Cloygahd, from Cluicam, to as 


semble, the name is given after 
bells have been put into them by 
christian assemblies: and — several 


places of christian worship, have a 
similiar pame, where bells never were, 
They might properly be called Clog. 
had, even before bells were put inw 
them, because they were by their 
heighth directors to-lead the people 
the shortest way'to religious meetin 
That christian converts asseinbled 
worship at these ancient structures 
is probable, and perhaps the doors of 
some have been altered agreeable to 
the Gothic taste, but that any of 
them was built since the Christian 
era, no one can reasonably assert. 
Cambrensis, prejudiced against every 
thing relating to the Greek church, 
and in favour of the Danes who re- 
mained in freland, and were zealovs 
advocates for tie rites of the Latin 
church, would have informed him if 
they had the honour of erecting these 
buildings of which be took so muei 
notice, and so particularly described. 
The proofs taken from Cainbrensis, 
or from any other that the ancient 
round towers of Ireland were the 
work of the Danes, are fallacious; 
farther, the Danes never erected 
in their own country, nor in England, 
which they sessed longer 
they did treland, ; 
Dr. Ledwich treated this subject 
at length, and with warmth and ins 
temperate zeal. In imitation of Moly- 
neaux, overlooking authors wpou We 
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fastern ecclesiastical antiquities, has 
imagined that the ancient rish round 
towers were built by the Danes, 
without attending to the great work 
of the learned Dr. Hyde upon the 
dructure and extensive use of the 
Persian Pyrethre, he has by assertion 
confined them to very limited bounds. 
fn the 165th page of his 4to. on the 
antiquities of reland, he has described 
the labours of the great antiquarian, 
General Valiancey, in a R hodomontade 
and cavalier-like stile, thus: 

«} shall now close this chronolo- 
gical account of learned conjectures 
on the round towers in Ireland, with 
the reveries of a living author, whose 
wild flights go beyond all his prede- 
cessors, or even those of the celebrated 
knight of La Mancha. the latter 
imagined that mounted on a wooden 
horse he was carried through the air 
to succour the injured Doloris; just 
© our literary quixotte mounted on 
his papyracious steed, made up of 
oriental lexicons, travels in quest of 
hs long lost Irish.”? Js this language 
becoming a divine, who has L.L.D. 
tacked to his name? Is it like an 
impartial writer who has argument 
aid reason on his side? Is it not a 
flourish, like a bully calling out, who 
is atraul? whoever takes the trouble 
of treading thi# author’s essay on this 
subject, in the Collectanea de rebus 
Hibernicis,and Vallancey’s observations 
upon it, will see that he has no other 
way of defending himsetf and his party 
but by fretfuluess and passion. 
Thomas Campbeli, L.L.D. a dis- 
ciple of the same school, has published 
sirictures on the ecclesiastical histor 
of Ireland; and like other writers of his 
party, founds his arguments upon sup- 
position ; thus in the 229th page. 

“The oidest of our round towers 
was not probably earlier than the 
ninth century, and we may suppose 
that none were built after the 12th, 
They would naturally go into disre- 
pute, assoon as they began to build 
their religious fabricks of stone and 
lime. -In the receding period, a 
country which affected no other build- 
ng of such durable matter, whether 
in eastle or house, church or monastery, 
must have been destitute of stone 
masons: consequently these round 
lowers must have been built, either 
»y Danish mechanicks, or by masons 
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brought from beyond sea. Nor let 
my countrymen be scandalized at this 
imputation, when they reflect that 
Solomon was obliged to apply to 
Hiram for ‘l'yrian avrtificers to build 
the temple at Jerusalem.” ‘hese sup- 
positious, and imaginary conclusions the 
author wishes we should suppose 
founded upon historical facts. ‘Those 
facts so far as connected with the 
conclusions, we shall calmly and im- 
partially examine. 

1,t. | he apology he makes forthe de- 
gradationofhis countrymen,—*Solomon 
applied to the king of ‘lyre tor work- 
men to build the temple at Jerusalem.” 
lf we would find in America, or in 
Asia, the inhabitants of a whole country 
or kingdom speaking English, and 
having similar religious rites and similar 
compiexions to those of the Britains, 
we would no doubt say, the country 
was colonised from the Britains, 
We are assured from history that the 
Carthagenians were a colony from 
‘lyre, and we are assur from 
the prayer of Hanno that the Cartha- 
genian and Irish Janguages were, if 
not the same, at least dialects of the 
sume language, and from history we 
are certain they both noraveper by 
fire, that the people of the Kast had 
stone towers for the preservation of 
sacred fire, and that the name of the 
Eastern fire towers, and of our round 
towers are similar, and appertain to the 
same language. Whoever has seen 
drawings of the Pyrethra of the Persians 
must be struck with the similarity 
of the appearance of them, and of our 
antieit round towers, taking care to 
observe, temples are represented — sur- 
rounding the Persian and not the Irish, 
and as the Cupolas of the Persian 
seem to be of cut stone, they are ex- 
ternally and internally circular, The 
openings near the top of the Persian 
and of our towers are precisely the 
same: but not as supposed by Dr. 
L. and Dr. C. to let out the sound 
of a bell like our dinner bell, but 
to let out the smcke éf the sacred 
fire: the covering of the top heey Ig 
heavy rains from extinguishing  it,* 
Is it possible that any one who has 
considered all these similarities, can 
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* tiyde Historia Keligionis veteruin 
Persarum p. 360, Thavenotus in itine- 
Lari. 
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deny or refuse his assent to this 
proposition, that the Irish,Carthagenians, 
and {yrians wereall from the same 
stock? They had the’ some religion 
and similar arts, that they had no 
occasion to apply to the Danes nor 
to Hiram for artificers to build their 
Pyrea. They had the art from the 
artificers who built the Pyrea of the 
East, and the ancient tower of Cadiz. 
These authors suppose “our round 
towers were not built earlier than the 
ninth century—because they etfected 
no other building of such durable 
materials,” Let those authors descend 
into our subterraneous caves, and 
they shall find them well built with 
rubble stone, or let them ascend in- 
to thesecond cave, in the Cave-hill, 
near Belfast, and they will conclude 
they shall have no occasion to run 
into forests or woods, to look for the 
principles of the Gothick arch ; they 
will at the same time recollect,. that 
Ovid, whothev believe is an orthodox 
author, bas said, that in the primitive 
ages men lad caves for houses; and 
conclude, the first inhabitants of this 
kingdom had habitations of very 
durable materials. 

Dr. C. in 228th page, has written 
that we have seen that from the in- 
troduction of christianity, the churches 
and monasteries in freland were built 
of wood, and wattles, and sods. 

Ireland was so full of the favourite 


oak that great encouragement was 
given to all who built with it. English 
settlers were often bound in their 


leases to cut a certain quantity of it 
every year. The above assertion was 
founded’ wpon a mis-construction of 
vart Of the lite of Malachy-O’ Morgair, 
be Bernard. ‘That he was the first who 
erected a building of lime and stone 
at Bangor, about the year 1145, Ber- 
natd does not say in Ireland, but at 
Bangor, the words, Malachy thought 
woper to build a stone oratory at 
Dastewr, such as he had seen in aliis 
regionibus, in other provinces or parts 
of Ireland. Our author did not Rute 
to quote Kenan, or Cainan, who built 
a church of stone at Damliag, or 
Duleek, four miles from Drogheda, 
from which Damileag took its name. 
Diamh, in the old Irish, signifies a 
great house, and therefore is often 
put for achurch, and leag, a stone, 
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*Cainan died in 489, from compar; 
this with Bede+ and Wm. of ¢! 
bury, who declare the English be. 
gan to build with stone and fime 
in the year 675, 200 years at leay 
later than stone churches in [reland, 

The first stone churches in [re 
land were as the stone towers built 
Patrie more. They were intend 
ed to endure the attacks of storm 
and fire, their roofs were semicircular 
stone arches; one of those remained 
time immemorial, in Bally Philip, 
near Portaterry, till pulled down by ay 
English school-master, for the stone 
to build a ball-alley. 

«The cylindrical shape, destitute 
of all beauty, discovers no skill in 
architecture.” In a wooded country 
such as Ireland then was, they were 
the greatest ornaments; they ap 
pear above the trees, in the same 
proportion as the Persian pyrethra 
appear above their temples. That 
they require no skill ip architecture, is 
certainly a mistake, when he considers 
that the plumb-rule must be applied in 
laying each stone. The form of our 
Gothic spires, like bayonets, repre. 
senting churches militant, is not to 
be compared to our ancient long- 
boasted structures. 

Page 412, of your Monthly Me 
gazine, dated Dec. 31, 4 fin a sen 
tence which, if properly ascertained, 
would determine the dispute, at least 
so far as relates to the old tower of 
Down; by demonstrating that it was 
not ancient, but cna Paiessgy than 
some of our religious houses. 

‘«[t is As that under the 
foundation of this tower, were found 
the vestiges of a more ancient church, 
of exceeding good mason work, and 
on a larger scale than the preseat 
structure, in the walls of which were 
many pieces of cut stone, that evis 
dently have been used in some 
building.” 

This asssertion being contrary & 
every account [| have read of these 
towers, | thought it possible that 
our correspondent Dunensis, might 
have been an eyewitness of these 
os. —— eameiemmnateal 

* Off. St. Cainan, Ware antiq, chap 
29. Ist Ed. 

Hist. abb. Wermonth, p. 27. 
} De gest, R. Angl, Jib. 4. 
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inquiry, | find the whole is 
oir Aw om nc Rewratr ved and was 
wkea from the 289 page of the Sta- 
dstical Survey of the County of Down, 


jately ublished. ‘The learned au- 
thor of this work, produces his au- 
thority, that this curious circumstance, 
was observed by several gentlemen at 
the assizes of said year. 

The manner in which this author has 
mentioned this report, and his relation of 
the appearance of vitrification towards 
the bottom of the tower of Dram- 
hoe, and his concluding these accounts 
with a note from C, V. convince me 
he apprehended some mistake in the 
view the gentlemen had taken of the 
tower of Down; the Statistical ac- 
count s— 

«When the fower was thrown 
down in 1790, and cleared away to 
the foundation, another foundation was 
diovered under it, and running di- 
rectly across the site of the tower, 
hich appeared to be a continuation 
of the church wall, which at some 
period previous to the building of the 
tower, seemed to have extended con 
siderably beyond it. This curious 
cycumstance was observed by several 
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gentlemen at.the Spring assizes in 
the above mentioned year.” 

‘These facts, if ascertamed, are of 
great importance in determining the 
dispute; therefore | applied to Joha 
Bret, esq. of Down, who assured me, 
there was no truth tm the above as. 
sertions. | applied likewise to Mr, 
Arthur Gamble,who was overseer of the 
work from first to last, who is now in 
the Custom-house, Dublin: he declared 
no foundations of any other buildin 
were found under it; it was foun 
upon firm clay. 

“« At some former time, very strong 
fires have been burnt within the build. 
ing: @.e. within the tower of Drum- 
boe. ‘The ingle surtace, towards the 
bottom, has the appearance of vitris 
fication.” 

‘The author of the Statistical sur- 
vey, concludes this articie, with a 
note from our jearned: antiquarian, 
C. V. and with which we shall cons 
clude this essay. ‘‘ lhaye caused the 
ground floor of many to be opened,’ 
aud ashes of burnt wood, haye been 
found, the remains of the perpetual 
fire kept burning in the bottem, in bo- 
nour of the deity, the Sun”? = =M, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


ACCOUNT OF ANTHONY BENEZET OF 
PHILADELPHIA, A ZRALOUS ADVO- 
CATE FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE. EXTRACTED FROM 
CLARKSON’S INTERESTING HISTO- 
"Y OF THE ABOLITION OF THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


LE others recount the deeds of 
warriors ; it is more consolatory 
” record the unwearied exertions of 
the friends of peace and philantiro- 
Py) Whose aim is to dedicate them- 
a to the cause of humanity, and 
Pe Promote the happiness of their 
OW men, and relieve them frown 
woeerinet. 

mony Benezet was born at St. 
Petia in Picardy, of a respectable 
YM the year 1713. “His fa- 
tha, ie one of the many Protestants, 
i cousequence of the perse- 


cutions which followed the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, sought aq 
asylum in foreign couytries. After 
a short stay in Holland, he settled 
with his wife and children in London, 
in 1715. 

Anthony Benezet, having received 
from his father a lberal education, 
served an apprenticeship in an emi 
nent mercantile house 1: London. 
In 1731, ho wever, he removed with 
his family to Philadelphia, where he 
joined in profession with the Quakers, 
His three brothers then engaged in 
trade, and made considerabie pecu- 
niary acquisitions in it. He himself 
Might bave partaken both of theic 
concerns and of their prosperity ;— 
but he did not feel himself at liberig 
to embark ia their undertakings, He 
considered the accumulation of wealt 


as vt up importance, when compas 
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with the enjoyment of doing good ; 
and he chose the humble situation of 
a school master, a according best 
with this notion, beheving, that by 
enieavouiing to tram up youth ia 
knowledge and virtue, he should be- 
come more extensively uselul than 
in any other way, to his fellow crea- 
tures. 

tie had not been long in his new 
situation, befure he manifested such 
an uprightness of conduct, such a 
courtesy of “ maoners, such a puri- 
ty of imtention, and such a spirit of 
benevolence, that he attracted the 
natice, and gamed the good opmion 


oF the inhabitants among whom be- 


lwed. He had ready access to them 
iy consequence, upon all occasions ; 
and if there were any whom he 
failed to influence at any of these 
times, he never went away without 
the possession of their respect, 

lw the -year 1756, wheu a consi- 
derable number of |rench families 
were removed from Acadia into Penn- 
syivania, on account of some politi- 
cai suspicions, he felt deeply inte- 
rested about them. In a_ country 
wiere few understood their language, 
they were wretched and helpless ;— 
but Anthony Benezet endeavoured to 
soften the rigour of their situation, 
by bts Kind attention towards tiem. 
He exerted himself also in their be- 
balf by procuring many contributions 
for them, which by the consent of 
his feliow citizens, were entrusted to 
his cure, 

As the ‘prinetple of benevolence, 
when daly cultivated, brings forth 
fresh sbacts, and becomes enlarged, 
so we find this amiable person ex. 
tending the sphere of his usefulness, 
by becoming an advocate for the op- 
piessed Atrican race. For this ser- 
viee he seems to have been peculiarly 
quatified, Indeed as in all great 
works a variety of talents Is neces- 
sary to bring them to perfection, so 
Providence seems to prepare difter- 
ent men as instruments, with dispo- 
sitions and guilifications so various, 
that each in pursuing that line which 
seems to suit hind best, contributes to 
furnish those parts, which when put 
together, make up a complete whole. 
Authony Benezet went to the root of 
the evil, aud attached the Sluye 
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trade; when he wrote, he did 
write for America only, but for Ey. 
rope alsu, and endeavoured to s ri 
a knowledge and hatred of the ny. 
tic through the great society of the 
word. One of the means Which be 
took to promote the cause jp ques. 
tion (and an effectual one it proved 
as far as it went) was to pive his 
scholars a due knowledge “a r 
impressions concerning it. — Situated 
as they were likely to be, im afte 
life, in a country where slavery wa 
a custom, be thus prepared many, 
and this annually, for the proimotiog 
of his plans. . 

To eulighten others, and to give 
them a similar bias, be had recourse 
to different imeasures from time t 
time. 

ln the almanacs published annua 
ly in Philadelphia, be procured ap 
ticles to be inserted, which he belier 
ed would attract the notice of the 
reader, and make him pause, at least 
for a while as to the licitness of the 
Slave-trade. He wrote also as he 
Saw occasion, in the public papersof 
the day. From tial things he pro- 
ceeded to greater. He collected 
at length further information on the 
subject, and winding it up with ob 
servations and reflections, he produc 
ed several little tracts, which he cir 
culated successively (but generally a 
his own expense) as he considered 
them adapted to the temper and cit 
cuinstances of the times. 

In the course of this his employ- 
ment, having found some who had 
approved his tracts, and to whom, 0 
that accouyt, he wished to write, and 
sending iis tracts to others, to whol 
he thought it proper to tat 
them by letter, he found himself em 
gaged in acorrespondence, which 
eigrossed his time, but which prov 
of great wragieeewen in procuring 
many actvocates for Ins cause. 

I) 1762, when he had obtained 
a still greater store of information, 
he published a larger work. 
however ke entitled, ‘ A short a 
count of that part of Africa 
ed by the Negroes.” In 1 
published, «A caution and W 
to Great Britain and her Colonies, ® 
the calamitous state of the enslaved 
Negcoes ia the British Dommom 
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and soon after this appeared, ‘ An 
Historical Accoul.. of Guinea, its si- 
uation, produce, and the general dis- 

tion of its inhabitants; with an 
quiry into the rise and progress of the 
slave trade, its nature and calamitous 
elects.” ‘(This pamphlet contained 
a cear and distinct developement of 
the subject, from the best authorities. 
it contained also the sentunents of 
many enlightened men upon it, and 
it became instrumental, beyond any 
other book ever betore published, in dis- 
eminating a proper knowledge and 
detestation of this trade. 

Anthony Benezet may be consi- 
dered as one. of the most zealous, 
vigilant and active advocates which 
the cause of the oppressed Africans 
ever had. He seemed to have been 
bom and to have lived, for the pro- 
motion of it, and therefore he never 
owitted the least opportunity of serving 
i. if a person calied upon him, 
who was going a journey, his first 
thoughts usually were, how he could 
make him an instrument in its favour ; 
ad he either gave him tracts to dis- 
tribute, or he sent letters by him, 
or he gave him some commission on 
the subject, so that be was the means 
of employing several persons at the 
ame tune, in various parts of A- 
merica, in advancing the work he 
had undertaken. 

In the same manner he availed 
himself of every other circumstance, 
® far as he could to the same end. 
When he heard that Me. Granville 
Siarp,* had obtained, in the year 


_—— 





a 

* Granville Sharp, being greatly alter t- 
tdat sume very cruel treatment of the 
Affieans, saw no means which would so 
efeetually ussist them, as devoting him- 
wif to the study of the law, be therefore 
determined immediately to give up two 
wthtee years tu the study of the Eng- 
lish law, that he might the better advocate 
thecause of these miserable people, and 
refute the sophistry of many professiohal 
men, the advocates of slavery. James 
Sauerset, an African slave, had been 

gt to England, by his master, Char- 
lsStewart, in November 1769, Sumer- 
= i process of time left him, Stewart 
wok an opportunity of seizing him, and 
~ Mm conveyed on board a ship, to 
: *atried out of the kingdom, and suld as 
* slave i Jamaica. The question was, 

"hether a slave,by coming into England 
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1772, the noble verdict in the cause 
of Somerset the slave, he opened a 
Correspondence with him, which he 
kept up, that there might be an 
union of action between them for the 
future, as tar as it could be effected, 
and that they might give encourage. 
ment to each other to proceed, He 
opened also a corresponcence with» 
George Whitheid, and John Wesley, 
that these might assist him in promot- 
ing the cause of the oppressed. He 
also wrote a letter to the Countess 
ot Huntingdon, on the following sub. 
ject. She had founded a college, at 
the recommendation of George Whit. 
field, calied the Orphan-house, near 
Savannah, in Georgia, and had en. 
dowed it, ‘Lhe object of this in- 
stitution was, to furnish scholastic 
instruction to the poor, and ta pre- 
pare sume of them for the ministry. 
George Whitheld, ever attentive to 
the cause of the poor Africans, thought 
that this institution might have been 
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became free??? ‘Khe case was argued at 
three different sittings; in Hilary, Kaster, 
and Trinity terms 1772, and the great and 
glorious result of the trial was, that as 
soou as ever any slave set his foot apon 
English territory, he became free. ‘Thus 
ended the great case of Somerset, which 
having been determined after a deliberate 
investigation Of the law, can never be 
reversed while the British constitution 
remains, ‘The eloquence displayed in it, 
by those who were engaged ou the side of 
liberty, was perhaps never exceededon any 
occasion, By means of the benevolent 
friends of the distressed Africans, a Negro 
ceased to be huuted in the streets as a 
beast of prey; aiiserable as the roof 
mivht be, under which be slept, he slept 
in security. He walked by the side of 
the ship, aud he feared no dungeon in ber 
hold. Nor ought Englishmen to be less 
grateful to these distinguished individuals, 
than the Africans ought to be on this oe- 
casion, Tu them, and Mr, Sharp iw par- 
ticular, We owe it, that we no longer see 
our public papers polluted by hatetul ad- 
vertisements of the saleof the human spe- 
cies, or that we are no louger d stressed by 
the perusal of impious rewards for bring 
ing back the poor, and the helpless into 
slavery, Or that we are prohibited the 
disgusting spectacle of seeing nan, bought 
by his fellow-man. To Mr. Sharp, we 
owe the preservation of the beauty of our 
constitution, this prevention of the cou- 
tinuance of our nativual disgrace. 
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useful to them also; but soon after 
his death, they who succeeded him, 
bought slaves in unusual numbers, to 
extend the rice aud tobacco planta- 
tions belonging to the college. ‘The 
letter then in question was written by 
Anthony Benezet, in order to lay 
before the Countess, as a religious 
woman, the misery she was occasion- 
ing in Africa, by egen oe mana- 
gers of her college in Georgia, to 
ive encouragement to the slave-trade, 
‘Lhe Countess replied, that such a 
measure should never have her coun- 
tenance, and that she would take care 
to prevent it. 

On discovering that the Abbé 
Raynal had brought out his celebrat- 
ed work, in which be manifested a 
tender feeling in behalf of the injur- 
ei Africans, be entered into a_ cor- 
respondence with him, hoping to 
make him yet more useful to their 
cause. 

Finding also, in the year 1783, that 
the siave trade, which had greatly 
declined during the American war, 
was reviving, he addressed a pathetic 
letter to the Queen of England, who 
on hearing the high character of the 
writer of it, from Benjamin West, 
received it with marks of peculiar 
condescension and attention. ‘1 he fol- 
lowing is a copy of it. 

“To Charlotte, Queen of Great 
Britain ; 

‘‘ Impressed with a sense of reli- 
gious duty, and encouraged by the 
opinion generally entertained of thy 
benevolent disposition to succour the 
distressed; 1 take the liberty very 
respectfully, to offer to thy perusal 
some tracts, which | believe, faithful- 
ly describe the suffering condition of 
many hundred thousands of our fel- 
low creatures of the African race, 
great numbers of whom, rent from 
every tender connexion in life, are 
annually taken from their native land, 
to endure, in the American Islands, 
and plantations, a most rigorous and 
cruel slavery ; whereby many, very 
many of them, are brought to ame- 
jancholy and untimely end. 

“When it is considered that the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, who are 
themselves so eminently blessed in 
the enjoyment of religious and civil 
liberty, have been long, and yet are, 
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very deeply concerned in this 
violation of the common fi of 
mankind, and that even its nation, 
authority is exerted in sy 

the African slave trade, there js 
reason to apprehend, that this has 
been, and, as long as the evil eXists 
will continue to be, an occasion of 
drawing down the divine displeasyie oq 
the nation and its dependencies, May 
these considerations induce thee 
interpose thy kind endeavours in be 
half of this greatly injured 
whose abject situation gives them a 
additional claim to the pity and » 
sistance of the generous mind, ings. 
much as they are altogether deprived 
of the means of soliciting effectual 
relief for themselves ; that so thoy 
mayest not only be a blessed instr. 
ment in the hand of him “ by whom 
kings reign, and princes decree jus. 
tice,” to avert the awful jud 

by which the empire has already bam 
so remarkably shaken, but that the 
blessing of thousands ready to perbh 
may come upon thee, at a time when 
the superior advantages attendant oa 
thy situation in this world, will po 
longer be of any avail to thy cop 
solation and support. 

‘‘To the tracts on this subjectts 
which I have thus ventured to crave 
thy particular attention, | have add: 
ed some which at different times | 
have believed it my duty to publish,’ 
and which, I trust, will afford thee 
some satisfaction, their design being for 
the furtherance of that universal peace 
and good will amongst men, which 
the gospel was intended to introduce, 

{ hope thou wilt kindly excuse the 
freedom used on this occasion by 
an ancient man, whose mind, for 
more than forty years past, has bees 
much separated from the common i 
tercourse of the world, and longpau- 
fully exercised in the c 
of the miseries under which so lang 
a part of mankind, equally with & 
objects: of redeeming love, # 
suffering the most unjust and 
oppression, and who sincerel desires 
thy temporal and eternal felicity ai 


that of thy reyal consort. és 
ae Anthony Benest.” 





* These related to the principles @f 0 


society of Quakers, 
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Anthony Benezet, besides the care 


he bestowed upon forwarding the 
cause of the oppressed Africans in 
diferent parts of the world, found 
time to promote the comforts and 
improve the condition of those in the 
date in which he lived. Apprehend- 
ing that muct advantage would arise 
both to them and the public, from 
instructing them in common learning, 
he zealously promoted the establish« 
ment of a school for that purpose. 

Much of the two last years of his 
life he devoted to a _ personal at- 
tendance on this school, being earnestiy 
desirous that they who caine to it 
might be better qualified for the en- 
joyment of that freedom to which 
geat numbers of them had been then 
restored. “To this he sacrificed the 
wperior emoluments of his former 
xhool, and his bodily ease also, 

the weakness of his consti- 
tution seemed to demand indulgence. 

By his last will he directed, that, 

the decease of his widow, his 
whole little fortune (the savings of 
the industry of fifty years) should, 
except a few very smail legacies, be 
applied tothe support of it. During 
hs attendance upon it, he had the 
happiness to find, (and his situation 
enavled him to make the comparison) 
that providence had been equally 
liberal to the Africans in genius and 
wlents as to other people. 

After a few days iliness this ex- 
cellent man died at Philadelphia in 
ie Spring ot 1734. The interment 
ot his remains was attended by several 
thousands of all ranks, professions, 
and parties, who united in deploring 
their loss. ‘Jhe mournful procession 
was closed by some hundreds of 
those poor Africans, who had been 
peronally benefited by his labours, 
ind whose behaviour on the occasion 
towed the gratitude and atfection 
ley considered to be due to him as 
belt own private benefactor, as well 
® the benefactor of their whole race. 

ving given a sketch of this in- 
hoe , nese of the Africans, 
permitted to express sa- 

‘faction that a law has been passed 
y the imperial parliament to put an 

“to the furtber importation’ of 
“aves into «the British dominions, 
A affords encouragement to perse- 
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verence in a just cause, that justice 
although long counteracted by prejudice 
and interest may be expected finally 
to triumph, if its advocates do not 
relax in their efforts, but with virtuous 
energy continue their exertions, Yet 
although some of the objects of the 
abolitionists are obtained by the law 
already passed, much remains to be 
done, as well to extend the benefits 
more fully, as also to guard against 
the evasions practised by those, whose 
views of avarice aad sordid interest 
lead them to desire its discontinuance. 
the friends of philanthropy must not 
sleep on their posts. Already a. so- 
ciety is established under the name 
of the African institution to watch 
over the interests and to redress the 
wrongs of our sable brethren. 

As connected with this subject, and 
trusting that good may result from 
the iniormation proposed to be com- 
municated in the treatise adverted to 
in the following advertisement, we 
beg leave to present it to the attention 
of our readers. 


(To be shortly published, if encouraged 
byan adequate subscription) Aplan 

Jor the mitigation of slavery 

Delineated, in a series of letters 
by the late Hon. Joshua Steele, of 
Barbadoes, the last and tullest of 
which was addressed to the editor, 
William Dickson, L.L.D. formerly 
secretary to his excellency Governer 
Hay, of that Island, and author of 
** Letters on Slavery,” &c. 

Wherein Mr. Steele u..cribes the 
methods by which, be gradually raived 
the slaves on his three sugar plantations, 
to a condition nearly resembiing that 
of indu-trious hired servants;* wita 
striking instances of the success of the 
plough in cultivating the sugar-cane ; 
and other new and important articles. 

‘Lhe editor, during a loug residence 
in the West Indies, was convinced 
not only of the hamanity, but the 
policy, of putting an end to the 
African slave-trade: and, on that con- 
viction, he acted for many years, 
along with the abolition committee of 
London. 

‘That measure promised much benefit 
to Africa; but its effects, in remedt~ 
Ce 

* Bat Mr. Steele’s plan dues not extend: 
to the emaac putea of the slaves. 
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ing the evils of the West Indian 
slavery, were never likely to fulfil 
the too sangoine hopes wiich some 
worthy people entertained. For many 
Of those evils, having na kind of con- 
nection «ith the _— slave-irade, 
could not possibly be remedicd by its 
abolition, Hence that aged and wise 
Barbadoes planter, the Hon. J. Steele, 
states that, unless the daws and customs 
of our colonists were altered, their 
slaves would be but little relieved 
by the abolition of the trade, and 
still less by a mere parliamentary in- 
quiry:—the total inefficacy of which 
bas been accordingly proved the 
deplorable facts which Lord Seaforth 
as governor of Barbadoes, thought it 
his duty to communicate to his a 
ministers, in 1804, and 1805; and by 
other authorities. Yet negro-slavery 
is as miki in that eld colony, as it 
is ever likely to become, under the 
general West Indian system of forced 
human labour, and of laws whch ad- 
mit not the evidence of blacks and 
muluttoesugainst whites, inany criminal 
causes whasoever. 

Since the abotition-act took place, 
the editor hathseen no reason to alter 
the opinions which he held, in com- 
mon with Mr. Sand his other res- 
pectable West Indian correspondents, 
é:fore that act existed. For, as tar 
as be cay learn, no efficient colonial 
statue has, to this heur, been passed, 
to co-operate with the abolition-act ; 
or to ensure a2 natural supply of vigorous 
labourers, by inproving their condition, 
physical, civd, and religious. 

is there not then great reason to 
fear that, in a few years, the planters, 
finding their negroes decrease (vader 
their own bad laws and customs) will 
come and represent fo parhament 
the failure of the experiment of abo- 
htton, and the necessity of renewing 
the slive-trade? 

But every plea for such renewat 
would be obviated by Mr. S’s des- 
eription of the mischiefs of those laws 
and customs, to the morak of the 
poor whites, and the property of the 
pianters; to the well being, and the 
very lives, of the negro race. Like 
many other absentees, Mr. 3S. had: 
suffered most grievously “ particularly 
in the destruction of his negroes,” 
for 30 years before he had ever 
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seen his estates) from the exten 
latitude of abuse, permitted by the 
extraordinary laws. — But, despairing 
of their timely repeal, he tesolyg 
on trying to improve the conditicg 
and consequently the labouring abijity 
of the slaves on his three Sugar plan 
tations. ‘lo work them, as tisval, 
“under the whip,” was repugnant tp 
his principles, and, as he believed, 
to his interest; and to free then 
suddenly, would have been an acto 
madness. He therefore took the midde 
course, of rendering them, as far» 
an individual could, what he cas 
*‘Copy-hold Bond-slaves,” Prohibiting 
the whip, he secured their obedience 
by mild but effectual means; and, 
after various trials, he gave them 
pertions of good land, and regula 
wages. He assures the editor, tha 
**his copy-holders were all contented, 
and succeeded even beyond bis 
own expectation.” And, incr. 
dible as it may appear to some, 
this plan, as Mr. S. clearly. prove, 
produced a great saving of expens, 
and other advantages: which his brothe 
planters may make their own, by 
establishing the plan on their estates 
‘The glut. of sugar, produced by 
means of the slave-trade, has beer 
ably proved by others, to be the im 
mediate cause of the misfortunes o 
the sugar-planters, In other wort 
excessive cultivation, by the unhappy 
survivors of unexampled  multituis 
of new negroes, has rendered thert 
turns of sugar-estates inadequaie 
the necessarily enormous expense 
the feeble and heartless labour, &: 
torted from slaves, badly fed, unpav, 
and unaided by cattle! In the pro. 
posed work, it will bede 
that the personal labour of bone! 
slaves, in general, has long age 
to refund their purchase money! ¥f 
prietors, tieretore, to avoid 
ruin, must henceforth rear their slaves, 
instead of buying them, from the 
creditors of their prectirsors of 
high read to bankruptcy, 
other West Indian sellers;—t0 sf 
nething of the attempts to 
slaves irom Africa, in spite = 
abolition law, and whicht 
Clarkson is now labouring'to cout 
act. ‘Lhe vast utitity of the plat 
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rved by the successful practice of 
the planters in the East Indies; and 
by tuat of several prudent prapeieines 
a the West. for the abridgement 
of human labour is not, tn general, 
to be expected from those represen- 
wives of absentees, and others, who 
yess profilable ‘ jobbing gungs,” 
or have negroes to sell, or to let out ;— 
and whose gan Is the loss, and too 
oten the ruin, Of absent proprietors. 
The work will also contain the ob. 
servations of some skilful sugar-planters, 
ow the means of feeding the cattle 
aod horses Which work the plough. 
The editor has suppressed Mr. 5's 
rs these 19 years; lest they should 
impede the abolition of the slave- 
tale. But their publication is now 
wroured by that amiable prince, his 
hoyal highness the duke of Glou- 
ester, and by many respectable in- 
dividuals; so that a subscription may 
be hoped for, which will render the 
wlertaking safe for the editor, 
Urtober, 1809, WILLIAM DICKSON, 
It is proposed to print the work in 
io, price one guinea in boards, pay- 
wile on delivery.—Should the ciear 
profits bear any reasonable proportion 
to certain labours, losses, and = suf- 
feriugs, @ part of such profits wili be 
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employed in @ way, or ways, which 
cannot fail to be agreeable to every 
conscientious abolitionist, and even te 
every liberal West Indian, 

Country subscribers are requested 
to signify where their copies are to be 
left. it will of course, be most con- 
venient to deliver them in London, 
kdmburgh, and Dublin. 

As it will not be easy to cireulate 
this paper extensively, geutlemen who 
receive it, are respecttully requested 
to show it to such of their neigubours 
as may be likely to subscribe, and to 
transmit thew subscriptions, in ore 
letter ;—along with avy well authen- 
ticated instances they a possess, of 
late improvements in the West Indian 
agriculture, 

‘The names of subscribers will be 
published ; unless directions are re 
ceived from individuals to the con- 
trary. 

Subscriptions are received in London, 
by Messrs. Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
and Urme, booksellers, Paternoster- 
row; ip Edinburgh, by Mr. John 
Anderson, bookseller, Exchange ; and 
by Mr. George Miller, Nicholson 
Square; and in Dublin, by Mr. Martian 
Keene, Bookseller, College green ; and 
by Messrs, Archer and W wling, Belfast, 


eee 
DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


————————_— 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE TO INDEPENDENT 
ELECTORS. 

N 1807, after Wm. Roscoe, esq. had 

declined continuing a candidate at 
te election of members of parliament 
br Liverpool ; Thomas Greena res- 
pectable inhabitant of that town, assert- 
ei the right of electors to choose 
voom they please, and kept the poll 
wen for several days to receive the 
biased suffrages of those who unso- 
heted clined to vote for the popular 
candidate, even after Mr. Roscoe 
hi thought proper to withdraw from 


the contest. Previously Thomas Green 
thus addressed his brother treemen. 
‘freemen, our rights are openly and 
insolently invaded; we must repel 
this attack; we have no leaders; no 
protectors. Indeed to oursejves it is 
of little or no consequence, as we 
shall soon be laid in our graves, but 
we have children and families to whom 
we ought to deliver these rights unim. 
paired. We are pooré we have no 
purse, but we have a cause, aye a 
good cause* and let us ably defend it, 
meet me to-morrow at the hustings,” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


—E____— 


ODE TO WINTER. 


IN flakes descends the fleecy snow, 
The stagnate waters cease to flow, 
Bound ap in chains of frost; 
One glaring white does carth o’erspread, 
The vegetative powers seem dead, 
And for a time are lost. 


Deprivedof sap and leaves, the trees 
Bending beneath the wiutry breeze, 
As withered trunks appear, 
Except the fir and baleful yew, 
The holly, iy, laurel too, 
Thew swmumer livery wear, 


Industrious labour’s at a stand, 
No plough can penetrate the land, 
Nor spade pervade the soil, 
The labourer vow deprived of bread, 
Sits listless in his bumble shed, 
Nor plies his useful toil. 


Half vaked round the little fire, 
His children crouch—well pleased the sire 
The tattered groupe surveys ; 
His patient wife turns round ber wheel, 
Nor seems the piercing cold to feel, 
So they enjoy the blaze. 
Yon shivering, houseless wanderer, see, 
Bent down with age and poverty, 
She begs her bitter bread, 
Her scanty cloak caut shield from cold, 
Patched rags her shriveled limbs enfold, 
She trembling sems halt dead. 


Yetonce she had a dwelling place, 
Was mother to a nuw’rous race, 
Of sons and daughters fair, ° 
By cruel war, of sons bereft, 
And now alas ao daughter left, 
A pareat’S griefs to share. 
Now ope the hespitable door, 
Ye sons of wealth and bid the poor, 
Be warmed and clothed, and fed ; 
Se will the Lord your store increase, 
And shed prosperity and peace, 
Aud blessings round your head. 
Lypia. 
— 


TRANSLATION OF BARREAUX’S VERSES. * 


Tu E judgments of thy provideace, 
Great Cod, are just and right ; 

And to be merciful and kind, 
Is ever thy dehght. 

But never can thy pardoning grace 
Such sins as mine forgive ; 

For justice cannot yield her rights, 
Nor grant that | should live, 


_: 





——— 
# Sec poetry, No, 18, 





The greatness, of my crimes, my Gad, 
For mercy leaves no room ; 

But arms with terrors thy right hagd, 
To seal mv rightequs doom. 


The honour of thy throne forbids, 
That life I should enjoy ; 

And even thy clemency expects, 
That thou shalt me destroy. 


Then do thy will, since ’twill promote 
The glories of thy sway ; 

And from the tears which now I shed 
In anger tnrn away. 


Tis time, strike, now thy thunder hag, 
On mydevoted head : 

Yet falling P11 adore the power, 
Which strikes salvation dead. 


Pay vengeance due; yet where shall {ali 
Thy thunder from above, 
That is not hallowed with the blo@a 
Of the Redcemer’s love ? 


ANGuicus. 
_oo 
EPITAPH. 
ON A TOMBSTONE IN LOUGH-LOMOND 
| CHURCH-YARD. 
Written by a Mother on the loss of an hh. 
, Sant Son, 


*T' WAS when the primrose hail’d the ins 
fant year* 
When all was anxious eye and listening 


ear, 
My sweet rose led reclin’d his weaty 
head ; . 
Aud here he lies amongst the silest 
dead. 
Uncertain life, how transcient is thy 
show, 
How high thy projects and thy end bow 
low, 
This day in ‘health, a country’s pride a0! 
boast, 
Perhaps, tomorrow mingled with the 
' dust. 
=== 
TO LUCY ; 


A VALENTINE. 


How sweet the opening rose expands, 

{ts fragratice through the morning air, 
ts suftness tempts our eager hands, 

No gem can with its tint compate, 

Emblem of Lucy’s ripening charms, 

Each day still adds a beauty more, 

Already every heart she warms, 

Those love, who but admired before. 
so 
: ® Spring. 
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Bat not unto her form alone, 
Should praises justly be confined ; 
Though so near beauties summit grown, 
It equals not ber lovelier mind, 


Trae, gentle, humble, modest worth, 
With innocence, and virtue too, 
Conspicugus in her shine forth ; 2 
Tous she delights both thought and view. 


The eastern poets sweetly sing, 
How the enamoured nightingale, 
Soars over the rose with restless wing, 
Jo guard it from too rongh a gale. 


Oh! how delighted should I be, 
Like him to watch a Jovelier rose, 
To mitate this care tor thee, 

And every threatniug ill oppose. 


But if the fates severe refuse, 
Sach happiness should e’er be mine, 
May they one far superior chuse, 
For charming Lucy’s Valentine. 
HELtoTropus.* 








Tae following version into Latin, of a 
popular English ballad, is inserted for the 
amusement of those whe are acquainted 
with the learned languages. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its exact coincidence with 
the original, both in sense and metre ; and 
if it ever before appeared in print, it is 
Without the knowledge of the writer. It 
was composed many years ago, by an un- 
known member of one of the English u- 
hiversities, who also made a transiation 
of itequally exact into the Greek lan- 
guage, which shall be inserted on some 
future opportunity. The original batlad 
isadded, to enable an estimate of its cor- 
tectness to be formed by those, who have 


not betore seen it, 


SHENKINI QUESTUS., 


PRECLARUS ortu Shepkin, 
Ex stirpe Theoddri, | 
Sed sessit a me 

Splendor fame, ? 
Veneris farore, 


Splendentis Winifridx 
Ocelli perculsere, 
Cor heu crudeli 

lotu teli, 


Desperat ars mederi. 


Tam clarus fuit nemo 

Ceu pili, cen Baccilli g 

Carsu equestri, 

Vel pedestri, 

Haud quisquam compar illi. 

=—_—_—_—_—_—_————— teen 
*Heliotropium Luci semper vertit. 





Original Poetry. 


Nunc gaudice fugerunt, 
Kmaciantur gene ; 
Cor beu sic dolet, 

Nun ut solet, 

Tam cepe olet bene. 


Non vsquam deglutienda 
Promulsis de Montgomery ; 
Si cessat quies 

Plus sex dies, 

Eternum valet Blummery. 


THE ORIGINAL BALLAD, 
SHENKIN’S COMPLAINT, : 


OF ano «ce was Shenkin, 
Of the!) iwen Tudor, 
But har rcnowa 


Is fled and gone, 
Since cruel love pursued hur. 


Sweet Winny’s cheeks bright shining, 
Aud snowy breast alluring, ey 
Poor Shenkin’s heart, ' 

With fatal dart, 

Hus wounded past all curing. 


Hur was the prettiest fellow, 

At stoul bal], or at cricket, 

At hanting chace, 

Or nimble race, 

Ye gods how hur could prick it. 


But now all joys are flying, 

Ail pale and wan har checks too ; 
Hur heart so aches, 

Hur quite forsakes 

Hur herrings and hur leeks too, 


No more shall sweet Metheglin, 

Be drank ia good Montgomery ; 

And if love sore, 

Lasts six days more, 

Farewell cream cheese, and flummery. 


_————__—_—_____} 


The following version into French, of two 
lines on Sir Isaac Newton, is inserted at 
the request of a gentleman, who signs 
himself an Emigre Frangois. ; 


ORIGINAL. 


‘3 ATURE, and Natute’s laws, were sank 


in Night, 
God said let Newton be, and all was light. 
FRENCH VERSION: 


La Nature et ses Loix etoient lune & 
lantre ev nuit, 
Dieu dit, que soit Newton, et univause 
s’eclaire esseit. | 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








Stories for Calumniators + interspersed 
with remarks an the disadvantages, 
misforiunes, and habits of the Ir- 
ish. In 2 vols. Svo. .p.p. 205, 323. 

_ By J. B. Trotter, esg. Dublin 
printed by H. Fitzpatrick, 1809. 
Price ts. A¥d. 

Wwe expecied on opening these 

volumes to find patriotic sen- 

tients, a love of liberty, the etfu- 
sions of a feeling and benevolent 
heart, and we were not disappointed, 
‘Lhe stories which are founded on facts, 
Wave Jeft an impression on our minds 
which will not be readily removed. 
‘the story of Henry claims peculiar 
interest with all those whose hearts 
are animated by a love of their 
country, or who have been delighted 
with the delineation of the many ex 
cellent traits in the Irish national cha- 
racter. Henry was the victim of 
rumour and unjust suspicion; and 
such we fear has been the case with 
many virtuous and amiable charac- 
ters, who fost their lives during the 
memorable period of the insurrection 
in trelanck Our feelings were rous- 
ed, and our sensibility powerfully call- 
ed forth, by this melapcholy and in- 
teresting tale; and we can assure our 
readers that our feelings are not of 
that class, which may be called mor- 
tnd, or enfecbled by affected sensibility, 
ready to be called forth by a pathe- 
tic novel, oreu stale of unreal woe; 
but we felt during the perusal of the 
story of Henry that it is a narra- 
tive founded on facts which can never 
be forgotten. 

‘Yhe story of M*‘Neil, is a tale 
founded chiefly on facts which occured 
inthe Northern part of Ireland. It is 
dgserving the compassion of the friends 
of true liberty ; aud we must give the 
author praise for the true patriotism 
discovered in this book; he gives 
a jess iinavinary view of the Irish, 
than any writer with whom we have 
Jately met; without flattering our 
nw.oual vanity, he candidly acknow- 
ledges that many of the faults of 
the irish, proceed from intoxication 
amd a love of low company., ‘This 
deiect in the Iris character, has often 











been a cause of much regret to the 
reflecting part of the people of jlr, 
Jand. ‘Lhe want of order and clea 
liness in the domestic inan 

ment of the poorer classes is show, 
in a strong point of view; he 
very properly attributes this  strik. 
ing defect, to the want of industry 
and education, the stimulus of which 
if rightly applied, would produce re. 
formation. We shall extract a few 
of his remarks on «this subject. 

‘Edward eutered many of the 
houses, and remarked that a total 
want of order was every where ob- 
servable among the lower class, The 
earthen floor was in_ general damp 
aml comfortless. The chairs and 
tables unwashed. ‘The children ne. 
giected as to personal neatness, and 
dress; the women destitute of em- 
ployment, had no resource but gos 
sipping, or the fatal expedient of 
tippling, to render lighter the wings 
of time. It is not tne fault of the 
lower orders, if they do not practise 
what they have never been accustom- 
ed to; and if the modelling band 
of legislature has omitted to give 
good education, the subjects for it 
are no more to be blamed than the 
ili brought up child, which bas never 
known wholesome restraint and instruc- 
tion. ‘The stimulus of Jaudable pride 
and emulation might here bave caused 
cleanliness of person and_ habitation. 
Judustry also, supplied with channels, 
might have exercised energy, given 
independence, and caused a different 
face of things, when competence had 
been gained, and there was time 
and opportunity for thinking of the 
comforts which may be attained ip 
huinble lite.” 

The story of Miss Saxley shows, 
in a striking point of view, the want 
of generosity in attacking. the cha- 
racter of an unprotected fenale, whose 
Cuaracter too olten falls a victim @ 
slander and unmerited reproact 
Would persons give themselves lume 


to reflect on the misery they oc 
sion, by thoughtlessly throwimg ¥ 
meritless inspputauion on ¢ 


haractefs, ve 
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sre sure humanity would prevent them 
from such acts of cruelty, ’ 
Ferguson paints the misery Occasion- 
ed ia very strong terms. 
** When in ber fair form, 
The smallest flaw is found, the whole de- 
cays, 
Jn vain she may implore with piteous eye, 
Aud spread her naked pinions to the blast; 
Areputation maimed finds no repair, 
Till death, the ghastly mouarch, shuts the 
scene,”’ 


We should rejoice to see the exam- 
le more generally followed, which 
has pointed out, of the Catholic 
and Protestant clergymen  benevo- 
lently co operating with feeling hearts 
in relieving the distressed, and attord- 
ing comfort to the poor, and as he 
very justly remarks, ‘* In such con- 
duct he saw a pe as for much mis- 
fortune in society in Ireland.” 
Mutual forbearance, and mutual sup- 
are much wanted to allay the 
ittitation, which still exists; and where 
is the benevolent heart that would 
not rejoice to see all animosities 
healed, all religious distinctions made 
equal, and the virtuous of all religious 
denominations uniting to promote har- 
mony and comtort? Happily tor Ire- 
land a more liberal spirit on the subject 
of Catholic emancipation is becoming 
general, and many of its most violent 
opponents are, at least, become more 
moderate ; but we could wish the nobie 
liberality expressed in the following 
lines to be more generally adopted. 
“O! rouse then in spite of a merciless few, 
And pronounce this immortal decree, 
That whate’er be man’s éenets, his for- 
tune, his hue, 
Heisman, and sbail therefore be free.” 
_ Power isa dangerous weapon to place 
i the hands of any party, as the torm- 
ation of the human mindis such, as to 
make those in power feel their dignity 
by tyrannizing over those 
whom they {proudly call their in- 
feriors; and the exercise of power 
over any men, or any nation, divided 
y civiior religious dissentions, is a 
trust of a delicate nature, for which 
Very few are fitted, 
€ select the following asan instance 
of the unaffected sensibility of this 
writer: “There are circumstances 
counected with the loss of our dearest 
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friends, which renew the memory of 
those departed objects, and are hallow. 
ed by teeling minds into a sort of 
veriodical intercourse with them, Tf 
uew a friend whom the red cluster of 
the mountain ash, reminds of the loss 
of a character unrivalled for the bright- 
est talent and softest heart. A small 
tree of that species grew near the 
chamber of the invalid. Every morn. 
ing he noticed with pleasure the autum- 
nal beauty of this little tree ; its clusters 
brightened with the rays of the un- 
clouded sun. He had little sleep or 
ease ; at thedawn he looked out for 
the mountain ash.: he Watched the 
berries reddening, the leaves glitter. 
ing, and the moveinent of iis branches, 
as the morning air freshened throug 
them: when the evening fell, he saw 
with sorrow his favourite object fade 
from his eyes, but death came betore 
the berries were left naked on the tree. 
Ever since my friend feels his sorrow 
renewed at the autumnal appearance 
of the mountain ash berries. The 
brightening clusters mark his irreparas 
ble loss, and he consecrates that mo. 
ment of the autumn to grief that can 
never die, and is then peculiarly vi- 
vid!” 

As an instance of strict integrity and 
magnanimity, we select the tollowing 
aneedote which is founded on a fact, 
which occured ina town in the North 
of freland. ‘“ That is the cabin,” said 
our guide, “of Magaret Palmer; she 
is widow of James Palmer. Her story 
is adoleful one. Her husband wasactev- 
er lad, and was concerned in something 
about the rebellion. Lle was brougut 


out to die; Margaret was persuaded 


to advise him to énform about every one 
he knew, to save himself and family, 
“If i do,” he said (and I heard this 
from them that knew him)‘‘if 1 do so 
to save my family, and keep you from 
being a widow, twenty maserable fami- 
lies, and twenty widows well curse me 
daity. 1 cannot live: so fareweil!” and 
he died. His wife has since lived here; 
the neighbours built the house, amo: g 
the hollies. She is industrious, spins, 
an teaches the boys to read; but she 
nevir smiled since.” \j 

We might enlarge this critique 
very much by some very interesting 
aad instructive quotations, but we 
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rather refer our readers to the 
book, convinced that any person 
who has the smallest spark of patrio- 
tism will feel highly gratified by the 
perusal. Weshall however venture to 
makea few moreextracts, in the expec- 
tation that our readers will be muci 
pleased with the very excellent ad- 
vice of the amiable Mrs. O’Brien, 

iven to her young friend, nearly 
in her last moments; advice which 
cannot be read without interest, 
She thus describes his brother as a 
model for imitation: Henry had early 
principles of public viriue; and by 
reading had stored his mind with 
examples of disinterestedness, and high 
regard for the community at large, 
His sentiments were therefore truly 
patriotic ; and as nothing of avarice 
or that ambition which loves tosirde 
over others, without feeling or prin- 
ciple, entered into his mind, he was 
not incited as so many are, to dis 
turb society to satisfy these passions ; 
nor was he impelled by them in the 
wishes he formed, and the plans of 
reforming abuses, which he sometunes 
meditated upon.. Though young, very 
young, bis mind was early tormed 
by thinking and reading; ard _ his 
great sensibility produced observation 
ta no common degree, without lead- 
ing him in the least from the land- 
marks of judgment and good sense. 
He loved his country, as a@ common 
parent; henoured her virtues, and la- 
menied her fuults. He otten wept 
ever the page of her melancholy 
history, and often his humanity re. 
coiled from it. ‘‘ At times, said he,” 
I cannot bear to read of so much dis- 
order and misery. In this view so- 
ciety looks hideous. But then the 
construction of government must have 
been faulty, or the people could not 
have been so turbulent, or so un- 
happy. Goverameot is education, 
and the scholars are shaped by the 
master.!’ She then pathetically ad- 
vises; “Be neither rash nor timid, 
yet ever filled with zeal for the hap- 
piness of yeur countrymen, do them 
a'l the good in your power, but do 
not repine if you cannot. do al! you 
wish, Be to your wife acompavion 
and triend; and avoid the common 
error of men, in undervaluing our 
s:x, of refusing them cunfidence, 


and lowering them to the mere 
formance of household affairs ihe 
assured want of confidence yun: 
by destroying every motive whics 
elevates the soul. in another mat 
1 wish you to hold the example ¢: 
Henry before your eyes unceasing) 
fouduess for study, and a determinatiy, 
to remain alone at any time, rathe 
than resort to low and bad Company 
kept him always free from the habi 
of intoxication.” 

Our author concludes with the 
following excellent remarks. “ if Mn. 
O'Brien's farewell advice be read with 
Interest and attention, by any ofmy 
young countrymen, | would entres 
them to consider how much solid 
virtues are superior to superficial 
qualifications ; to probe their hearts 
deeply lest vanity may be found to 
stand for patriousm, or bigotry for 
religion; lest mercenary views may 
be thought tobe loyalty ; or inflaming 
the ignorant be imagined public 
spirit; lest convivial excess. be mis- 
taken for manliness ; or animal vivacity 
conceived to be energy. Let me 
conjure them to look to a self-edy 
cation, at home, when the school 
and college are abandoned; there 
to read for improvement, and the 
benefit of their country. Let them 
then uphold it by their virtues, civilize 
It by their example and efiorts, and 
thus give to it what it most wants, 
pure and glowing patriots.” 

We have been more anxious ia 
selecting extracts from this work te 
exhibit detached specimens of the 
writer's sentiments to interest ouf 
readers, and make thein desirous of 
perusing it for themselves, than merely 
to give a dry detail of the contents 
of tue volumes. 

While we give the intelligent author 


of these pages the highest credit for - 


his patriotism, his benevolence and 
teeling for the unfortunate, we Mus 
és a painful part of our duty, pout 
out some detects. In the frst, pat 
of the second volume he allows bi 
imagination Lo wander into the bound: 
less regions of romance. Lhe story 
of. Sophy’s madness and her recovery, 
is unworthy the writer of the 

ing and simple story of Henry; 0 
by mixing a 4itle love into the wor 
perhaps he -thought it might gain Ue 
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aitention of persons, whose fri- 
volity too often leads them to indulge 
more in the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation, than in the instructive page 
of reality. He may think thus to 
jad thein while reading for amuse- 
ment to collect useful information, 
and to feel for the distresses of their 
countrymen, Wealso noticed at pages 
53 and 125, in the second volume, 
a departure from strict veracity, in 
excuses to palliate absence; tins the 
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defence of a friend cannot warrant, 
and even in a work of fancy is not 
excusable.—We are conscious that 
these deviations from veracity, are 
sanctioned by the polite world, but 
sull they are breaches of the © strict 
law of morality, and we are sorry 
our author condescended to make use 
of them. Silence, where a manly a- 
vowal of the truth cannot be made, 
would have been far mere noble. 

Y. 
7 
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catEX, LATIN, FASTERN LANGUAGES, &C, 

Thesaurus Lingue Latine compen- 
darius; a new edition of Aiusworth’s 
dictionary, with a large index of doubt- 
fuland obsolete words added, 4to, 34. 3s, 
bound, 

Tentamen de Metris Aéschyli Auctore 
Carolo Burney. 

Scholia ad Pindari carmina et com- 
mentatio de metris Pindari God, Fred. 
Hermanni, 15s. 

Oratio Harverana, in honorem Med'- 
cinw,&c, A Gulielmo Heberden, M.D. 2s. 

pivinity, &¢c, 

A new Family Bible, octavo, with notes 
fom the most approved commentators, 
by R. Scholey, 14. 4s. 

Jus Ecclesiasticum Anglicanum, or 
the government of the church of England 
exemplified and illustrated, by Nat. High- 
wore, Doctor and Professor of eivil law ; 
lL Is, 

A Letter to Sir John Nicholl on his 
decision against a Clergyman for refus- 
img to bury the child of a. Dissenter, 2s. 
A Sermon preached before the Arch- 
bishop of York, at the visitation of Mal- 
tom, by the Rev. Sidney Smith, A. M. 


~-> 

The Exposition of the Creed; by John 
Pearson, D. . Bishop of Chester, abridg- 
¢d, for the use of young persons, 18s. 

Sertvons on Various Subjects, selected 
from Archbishop Tillotsun’s works; by 
the Rev, R. R. Balderstone, curate of 
Wencle, Cheshire, 8s, 

Sermons ou Devotional, Evangelical, 
and Practical Subjects ; by Joshua Toul- 
min, D D. Ys. 

Revival of the Greek and Roman Em- 
me being Observations on the Prophet 

auiel’s Metallic Image, 2 vols. Bvo, 14s. 

MEDICINE, suRGERY, &c. 
A treatise on Hydrophobia, its Preven- 
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tion and Cure; by Benjamin Moselg, M,’ 
D. 5s. 

Au Analytical Review, of the Medical 
Department at Waicheren ; By Charles 
Maclean, M.D, 5s. 

A General Guide to Health, in Practical 
Essays; by F. T. Churchill, M.D. 4s. 

A Letterin Reply to the Report of the 
Surgeons of the Vaccine Institution of 
Edinburgh ; by Thomas Brown, Surgeon. 
3s. 6d, 

A Conspectus of the new London, E- 
dinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopeias ; 
by Robert Graves, M.D. F.L.S. 

CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 

Outlines of Mineralogy, containing a 
General History of Mineral Substances ; 
by J. Kidd, M.D. 8vo, 18s, 

POETRY. 

Poems consisting of Originals, and 
Translations from the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian; by Mrs. Ware, of Ware-hill, 
Kent, price 73, 

The Pursuits of Fashion; «a Satirical 
Poem, describing three species of Backs, 

Fables aud Satires, with a preface on 
the Esepiau Fable; by Sir Brooke Buooth- 
by; Bart. 15s. 

British Georgies by the Rev, James 
Grahame, M.A. IL Lis. 6d. 

English Bards, and Scotch Reviewers, 
a Satire; by Lord byron, 5s. 

Sennets and other Poems, by Martha 
Hanson, 14s. 

English Minstrelsy, being a Selection of 
Fuyitive Poetry from the best English Au- 
thors, 14s. 

Select Poems; by John Dawes Wer~ 
gau, esq. of Bristol (who died at the age 

of 19) with his Lite, by Wiheam Hayley, 
esq. 7s. fi 
DRAMA, i 

The Jew of Malta, an Historjeal Tra- 
gedy, with notes; by W. Situne, esq, os, 
R Sy ae 
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The Free Knights; or the Edict of 
Charlemagne, an Operatic Drama ; by 
F. Reynolds, esq. 2s. 6d, 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Caroline Ormsby; or the Real Lucilla, 
a tale for the Female Sex, )2tno. 5s. 

The Refusal, anovel; by the author of 
the Tale of the Times, 3 vols. 12mo. 21s, 

The Hour of Trial, atale; by Mr. Nerl, 
5 vols, 15s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Map of the Province of Zealand, from 
Fervari, 2, 2s. 

The State C&ronicle and Parliamentary 
Reporter, No, 1, to be published twice 
each weck during the Session ; containing 
the Parliamentary Debates more fully, Is, 
each number. 

Sir Ralph Sadler’s, State Papers, con- 
taining Documents of the times of Queen 
Flizabeth, and King James; of the Scotch 
Rebellion; and of the Confinement of 
Mary, Queen of Scots; with a Memoir 
aud Notes; by Walter Scott, 51. 5s. 

J. Theiweil’s Letter to. Henry Cline, 
esq. on Defective Developements of the 
Faculties, Mental and Moral, as well as 
Constitutional and Organic, and on the 
treatment of impediments of Speech, 7s, 

The principles of Life Assurance ex- 
plained, together with new plans of Assue 
sance, and Annuities, adapted to the Pru- 
dent of all classes, Civiland Military ; by 
the Rock Life Assurance Company, Is. 

A Treatise on the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Sheep ; by Sir George Stewart 
M‘ Kenzie, bart. with 5 plates, 7s. 6d. 

Tables of interest from 3 to 5 per Cent, 
up to 10,0001, tables of Exchange and 
Commission, &c. by John Thompson, 8s, 

Perambulations in London and its En- 
virons; by Priscilla Wakefield, with 8 
plates, and plan of London, 6s, 6d. 

The Grazier’s ready Reckoner, a useful 
set of Tables, for Buying and Selling Cat- 
tle.; by George Renton, Farmer, 2s. 6d. 

Practical Studies for Political Keform- 
ers; by ##2##8 HEHE 

Facts and Experiments on Feeding Cat- 
the on Sugar and Molasses; with hints 
tor the Improvements of waste lands, 5s. 

Col. Charmiily’s Natrativeof his Trans- 
actions with the Right Hon. Hookam 
Frere, 2s. 

Letters from Canada, in the years 1806, 
1807, and 1908, showing its present State, 
&c. by Hough Gray, !2s. 

A Cheap and improved edition of Ho- 
garth’s works, with descriptions ; by Tho- 
mas Clerk, in 6 parts, 12s. each. 

Appeal to his Majesty, on the State of 
the Nation; Royal Sons; capacity of 
Ministers, &c. by Mr. Hague. 

Observations on the Public Expendi- 
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ture, and the Lufluence of the Crown ; by 
the Right Hon, George Rose, 2s, 

Herculanensia ; Dissertations ona Ma. 
nuscript found in Herculaneum, whieh it 
contains, Il, lls, 6d. 

The 7th and 8th volumesin S8v0. of Mit. 
ford’s History of Greece, 18s, 

A Reply tothe Calumnies of the Edin. 
burgh Reviewers against Oxford, with ap 
acconut of the Studies pursued there, 5s, 

The Historical Survey of the Pureign 
affairs of Great Britain, for the year 1§]0: 
by Gould Francis Leckie, esq. 3s, 

Observations on Matters of Prize, and 
the Practice of the Admiralty Courts ;— 
by John Frederick Pott, Proctor, Doctors 
Commons, 5s. 

The Select Works of Anthony Voa 
Lewenhock, F.R.S. containing his Micros. 
copical Discoveries, with twenty plates, 
4to. 41. 4s, 

A New System of Domestic Cookery, 
formed on principles of Economy, for the 
= of private families ; by a Lady, 1, 

Carey's Itinerary, of England, Wales, 
and part of Scotland, 4th edition, 10s, 64, 

The Female Ecenomist ; or 4 Plain 
System of Cookery, for Young Houses 
keepers; by Mrs. Smith, 4s. 

A letter on the Genius and Dispositions 
of the Prench government, with a view 
of the Taxation ef the French Empire; 
by an American Gentleman, 6s. 

An Essay on Sepulchres ; or a Propo- 
sal for Erecting monuments to the Ilus- 
trious dead, in all ages ; by William God- 
win, 2s, 6d, 

Practical and Descriptive Essays, on 
the Economy of Fuel, and Management 
of Heat, coutaining the best Methodsof 
warming Houses, drying, awd heating by 
Steam; by Robertson Buchanan, Engi- 
neer, 10s, 6d, 

The Remains of Henry Kirk White, 
late of St. John’s College, Combet 
an account of his Life ; by Robert 
ey, l4s, 

Strictures on Clerical Educatieo; by 
Rev. W, Cockburn. 2s, 6d. 

Cursory Remarks on the Correspon- 
dence betwcen Lord Melville aud Mt 
Percival, 2s. 6d, * 

The Connoisseur, a corrected edition 
by Alexander Chalmers, P.3.A. 10s, 6d, 

An Account of the Operations of | 
Corps under the Duke of Branswick, from 
its formation in Bohemia, til) its arr 
England, |s. 6d. 

cvee Remarks on the late Address of 
the Livery of London to the King. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. W, Wi 
relative to his Speech on Lord 

.bill on Crueity to Animals, 2s 
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A Letter to Jasper Vaux, esq. Chairman 
of the Meeting at Lloyds, for Opposing 
the Intended Marine Assurance Charter- 
ed Company ; by a Subscriber to Lloyds. 

A Series of Mercantile Letters, intend- 
edtogivea general knowledge of business 
to young persons 5 by E. Hodgkins, 4s. 

iockie’s Topography ef Loudon, giving 
an account of every Street, Lane, Square, 
Dock, Wharf, Public Building, &c. in and 
pear this City, 8s. 

Memorandums, Civil, Military, Naval, 
Parliamentary, and Ecclesiastical; 1o- 
cluding accounts of the Names, Residence, 
and date of Titles, Influence in Heuse of 
Commons, &c. 11. 1s, 

The five first volumes of the Harleian 
Miscellany, with notes &c. by Thomas 
Park, esq. F.S.A. 151. 15s. 

The Worthies of Devon, containing the 
Livesof the mest Famoys men of that 


Discoveries and Improvements in Arts, Manufactures, &c. 1341 


County ; by the Rev. John Prince, Vicar 
of Berry- Pomeroy, 31. 13s, 6d, 

A View of Spain, with Descriptiens of 
each Province, and a Statistical Account 
of the Country ; by Alexander De La- 
borde ; translated from the French, 3l, 
13s. 6d, 

The Opinions of Different Authors on 
the Punisbment of Death ; by Basil Mon- 
tagu, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 8s, 

Sketch for the Improvement of the Po- 
litical, Commercial, and Local Interests 
of Britain, Exemplified by the Inland Na- 
vigations of Kurope in General, and of 
Britain in Particular; by J. Jephson Od- 
dy, esq. 5s, 

Cursory Observations on the Proposed 
Application to the Legislature, for the 
grant of a Charter, to effect Marine In- 
surances, 2s, 
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Patent of Mr. John Barton of Argyle- 
street, London, for a Lamp ona new 
construction, in which a constant sup- 
ply of oil is produced by the hydro- 
static action of a heavier fluid. 

R. BARTON’S lamp consists of 

two principal parts, one of which 
contains the heavier fluid, and the other 
theoil. The first (as represented in the 
figure which accompanies the specifica- 
tion) is in the figure of a pillar resting 
oa pedestal, supporting an ura on 
itstop. The part which contains the 

ol is contained within this, chiefly in 

the pedestal, and censists of a vessel 

about a fourth of its height and nearly 

of the same diameter, from which a 

‘mall tube rises through the pillar and 

umtothetop, where it diverges into 

three, or more branches, each furnished 
witha burner. The whole moves tree- 
ly up and down in the pillar and pedes- 
tal, and has attached to it two floats, one 
ithe pedestal and the other in the urn, 
lomed either of cork, wood, or vessels 

‘mpervious to air, which sustain it, so 

tht about a tenth of its length may rise 

‘ate surtace of the water (or other 
Ha aie than oil) with which the 

et, &c: is filled. The bottom of 

oll vessel ismade to take off, like 
‘wufl-box lid, and in its center a small 


hole, about a tenth of an inch in di- 
ameter is made toadmit the water as 
the oj] is consumed; the water-holder 
is nade to take asunder at the top of 
the pedestal, by a water tight screw 
joint, and also at the top of the urn, 
in order to admit the oil vessel. 

When the oil reservoir is inclosed 
in the outer vessel, and the joints are 
all secured, the latter is filled with 
water gup to the bottom of the urn, 
(which is to contain about as much as 
the reseryoir) the oil is then poured in 
gently through the tube, till it rises 
to within about an inch of the top, 
after which the branch containing the 
burners, is screwed on, the wick is put 
in, and the whole js then ready for use. 

As the oil is poused in, the water 
will be driven out from the reservoir 
through the small tube at its bottom, 
and willrise in the urn, till it forms an 
equilibrium with the oil, On the cop- 
trary, as the oil is conspmed, by, the 
flame, the water will rua into the,re- 
servoir to supply its place, and ip Coe 
portion as its leve) becomes lower 
this cause in the urn, the bugnepa will 
sink down along with the reservoir and 
floats s@ as still to preserve the same 
wy between them and the oil in 
the tube. 
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The burners for thislamp are of a 
peculiar construction; each of them is 
formed with a small concave dish 
attached to it, at not more than one 
half of its diameter below its superior 
extremity, and which projects from it an 
equal space. ‘Lhe use of this dish ts 
to catch the small quantity of oil which 
exudes from the wick, and besides 
preventing the unpleasant cffect which 
results from the flowing of the oi] down 
the sides of the burner, applys the oil 
(which would otherwise be wasted) to 
the purpose of more copiously supply- 
Ing the combustion ot the wick. It 
will generally be found when the wick 
has been properly applied, and this 
part of the burner has been well con- 
structed, that the oil which exudes 
from the wick, and flows into this con- 
cave dish, will rise wilh a convex sur- 
face till its upper part come into con 


tact with the wick over the edge of 


the burner, by which means the bri- 
liancy of the light is considerably 
augmented. inorder however that no 
part of the oil which exudes froin the 
wick during its combustion may be 
wasted, another concave dish is attach- 
ed to the burner, below the first, but 
about ove third larger; and holes are 
nade in the burner where the upper 
surface ot the lower dish touches it, 
both to let the oil that is caught by 
this dish flow back in the wick, and 
to admit the air to come im contact 
With it; acertain portion of which will 
rise along with the oil, and assist in 
promoting the combustion. 


Remark....Lamps have often before 
been constiucted in which the oil has 
been made to rise toa certain level bv 
the pressure of water, or inercury, so 


as to supply the combustion more 
equally; and a plan for this purpose 
may be seen so far back as the works 
of ilero Alexandrinus, where we find it 
uader the following title in the lotin ver. 
sion of his Pheaumatica. Lucerne con- 
structio, ut st oleum diminutum sit, in 
accensione lucerne aqua infusa, iucer 
na oleo repleaiur, 

The noyelty of Mr. Barton’s lamp 
does nut therefore consist’ in this cir- 
eumstance, butin having the oil vessel 
floating in water, which as far as ‘we 
huew is an original invention. But it 
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does not appear that any great bene 
fit can arise from it; for the comme 
fountain amps answer sufficiently wei, 
for the usual purposes where they ar 
wanted; and for domestic use, as , 
substitute for candles (for which from 
the hgure given of Mr. Barton’s lamp, 
it would seem that it was principaily 
intended) It can never come incom. 
petition with Argund’s lamps, in any 
respect whatsoever. 


Patent of the Rev. Mr. Edward Ma. 
ley of Usfculm, Devon, for a Plough, 
Dated May, 1Suy, 

The frame of this plough consists of 
a beam, like that of a common plough, 
with two side pieces attached to & 
nearend, and diverging from itin a 
abyle of about 45° which are connected 
together by a cross piece behind, that 
forms a triangle with them : from tie 
cross piece, two handles rise of the 
usual form. 

‘J his frame carries three cultivators 
or instruments for working the ground, 
one of which is fixed to the beam in the 
front of the triangle, and the othertwobr- 
hind at the extremities of the side pieces 
Of these cultivators three differtet 
sets are provided for the plough; one 
of the first kind resembies a oth 
ter, with asharp point, having We 
Wings projecting horizontally from 
at avn angleof about 45°. ‘The second 
set are the same as the first, excep! 
that they are of asmailer size. Une o 
the third set differs irom the first Only 
in having a single or double , bros 
plate, like a mould-broad, fixed behind 
the coulter. Lo the above impleme" 
aruller, and a harrow brush-( 
of branches pressed together ina frame 
ana pointed downwards) areoc i] 
annexed, 


The first set of cultivators, when 2. 
tached to theframe, and set shallows 
the ground, will eitherscarify, or spi, 
aim! when set deep they will draw thet 
selves into the ground, working it Up 
aud puilverising it to a great 
‘The second set are used for the pup’ 
of working the ground finer. 
are employed for turning ‘the grou 
over in single or double ridges. Mr 
Manley names this implement the 
pediion Plough. ¢ 
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Patent of William Hutton of Sheffield, 
jor a method ot making sickles and 
’ r J100k8. 
Reapng # Dated July, 1809. 
These hooks have flat blades, all of 

ope thickness, strengthened with backs 
suached to them, either by rivets, or 
py holding them tightly in a grove 

jormed in each, in the same manner 
athe backs of the finer saws are con- 
structed, Te ’ 
‘The following directions are g'ven 
by the Patentee tor forming these 

Hooks, “« Lake a piece of steel, ham- 

mer or roll it, to the proper thickness, 

then cutor pare it into the form of 

a sickle or reaping hook: then tooth 

the blade in the usual manner, if it is 
intended for a sickle; next harden 

the blade in the hardening mixtare 

sow used for saws, and give it a 

temper, or colour, according to the 

quality of the steel, of which it ts 
nade, thea set and grind it. ‘Ihe 
hack may he made and affixed to the 
blade in the following manner. ‘lake 

a piece of iron or steel, hammer or 

draw it into the form of a back of a 

sickle, or hook, fit it to the blade; 

then drill holes through both it and 
the blade tocorrespond with each other, 
and fasten them together with rivets or 

screw 5. 
the backs may be also made in the 

following manner; take a piece of 

ron or steel, roll, forge, hammer or 
cast it, to the proper thickness, and 
pare it toa breadth proper for the pur- 
pose you intend it, then double it by 
means Of a vice, stamp, or fly press; 
then fasten the fang uito or into the 
back, either by welding or brazing ; 
then hammer the back upon a stithy, 

o block of iron or steei, so that ‘it 

may be flat and level, then close the 

edges nearly together, taking care to 
leave the back part more open than 
the edge, in order that it may form 

‘spring for the purpose of holding itself 

last to the blade, which done, put the 

blade into a vice, and force en the back 
through its nearly closed edges, with 
ahammer, or force the blade into the 

‘k by awooden Lamimer, striking 

m the edge of the blade, 

r bs this latter mode any number of 

"UF screws thought proper, may be 

added, to fasten the back to tie 
€ more effectually, re 
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Account of the Flat Roof of the cotion 
mill of Messrs. M‘Crum, Leppers & 
Co. Belfast ; and of the Composition 
used wn constructing it, and other 
roofs, vallics, and Gutters in this 
vecinily. 

‘Lhe roof of the cotton mill lately 
erected by Messrs. M'Crum, Leppers 
& Co. vear the poor house of Belfast, is 
quite flat. it is 190 feet long, and 38 feet 
broad, and has a part elevated about 
5 inches above the rest, running all 
round it next the parapet, 6 feet broad, 
like a raised foot way; which forms a 
shallow pond in the middle, to hold a 
depth of about 4 inches of water; trom 
which pipes descend to admit it to 
every story in the mill, ‘Ihe house 
for the steain engine, and for the steam 
boilers, which is ,a few feet detached 
trom the other buildings, has aso a flat 
roof; it is 40 feet long, and 34 feet 
hroad, and is construct«d so as to form 
a reservoir eleven inches deep ‘to hold 
water, 

‘Ibe timber work of the roof, is the 
same as tor the floors of the building; 
and its ratteis have the same intervals 
between them as those of the floors; on 
these rafters battous two inches broad 
and one inch thick, were nailed halt an 
inch apart trom each other; and over 
the battons a coat of common mortar, 
containing equal quantities of slacked 
june and ot sharp sand, mixed with 
chopped hay, was laid haif an inch 
thick. Siates cut in rectangles were 
placed with their edges close together 
upon the mortar, as flags or tiles are 
fixed in flooring. 

When the mortar was dry, a coat 
from a quarter to three eighths of an 
inch thick was laid on over the slates, of 
a composition formed by about one part 
of tar, to two ortliree of ci.alk, accordin 
to the quality of the tar. ‘The chal 
was pounded exceedingly fine and boil- 
ed with the tar to a proper consistence, 
so as neither to be liable to crack when 
applied to use, orto be too soft; either 
ot whicn extremes would be highly 
injurious, ‘}his coat of composition 
was spread out hot over the slates by 
heated iron tools, something hike large 
smoothing irons, with Jong  handices 
bent so as to be most convenient. On 
the following day, after putting on the 
first coat of composition, when the 
weather permitted, a second coat of 
the same matcrials, having a propor- 
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tion of dry sharp fresh water sand add- 
ed to them, equal to that of the chalk, 
was laid overthe first in the same man- 
ner, and about the same thickness, 
which completed the roof, and ren- 
dered it perfectly impervious to water. 
‘The parapets are lined with a coating 
ot the same composition, laid on in the 
same manner, a3 high as the coping 
SNones. 

‘the slates are used in this method, 
because the composition is found to 
adhere with more tenacity to them, 
than to most other substances, while on 
the other side the mortar binds them 
down firmly to the battons, so as to 
make the whole strong and secure. 
“bhe method of boiling the composition 
to the proper consistance, is the chief 
artinthe process; it is only to be ac- 
quired by experiment, and its state is 
judged of by the workmen by feeling a 
portion of it with theirfugers ; but they 
find the usual difliculties'w hoch occur on 
such occasions, of communicating their 
sensations, so that we must look to 
wether sources for information on this 
head; and any one who wishes to use 
this method of roofing, wheie work- 
nen who are acquainted with it are not 
io be procured, would do well to try 
several small experiments to ascertain 
iitis matter to his satisfaction betore ne 
proceeds farther: but ip this part of 
trelaxd such experiments wijl not be 
necessary, as it would be cheaper 
and better to employ Mr. Daniel 
Gilinore of Lisburu, who tormed the 
soot described, to superintend the busi- 
ness required, than to risk spoiling the 
whole, 

Mr. Gillmore, besides the above 
rovls, did the vallies ot a dwelling house 
and the 1oots of two large bow win- 
cows, in the same manner, for Robert 
Wihamson, esq. of Lambeg, in 1808; 
the vallies of tue house of Mr. Wim, 
Simms of New-grove, near Belfast ; those 
ot Mr. Nelson of Malone ; those of Mr, 
Hunter, of Lisburn, and of several 
others belonging to various other geutle- 
mien. 

On allthese occasions the composi- 
tion has been tvund to be equaily im- 
pervious to water us lead 1s, while it 
1s much cheaper, and easier to be re- 
pabed, if it meets with any accident, 
Mr, Gillmore lays on this composition 
and rooting, at ove shiling per square 

cotwhen tar is fifty shillings per bar-. 
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rel ; for which he finds tar, ¢ 

tar, slates, labour, and ie ae 
utensils ; and he charges more or jg. 
proportionally according as the tars 
cheaper or dearer than the aboy 
price. 

‘The cotton mill above mentiong 
is intended to be fitted up in a 
complete imapner; it is to have all tie 
different floors heated to a due : 
ture by steam pipes ; care has been gl. 
ready taken for its due ventulation, ani 
to provide such accommodations for the 
work-people as will keep the building 
pertectly sweet and wholesome, apg 
»sromote cleanliness. And the whole 
s to be illuminated by gas lights, ip 
the same manner, as the mills of 
Messrs. Phillips & co. of Manchester, 
and several others in England are now 
lighted. ‘The work is likely to be very 
creditable to its proprietors, as well » 
to Mr. Horatio Barton of Ma. 
chester, under whose management it 
has been planned and erected: but 
when the whole is completed, a further 
description of it will be given, as it pro- 
mises to be one of the most perfect esta 
blishments of the kind in this kingdom. 

A tew ovservations on this method o 
making roofs, shall mow conclude ths 
paper. ‘Lothe best of the recollection 
of the writer, the composition wasthe 
invention of Lord Stanhope, and some 
houses in England were roofed a 
cording to his plan; something hs 
been published on this subject by 
his lordship, and when it can be pro- 
cured, an abstract of it shall be 
given. 

Flat roofs have been in use inAsia 
from the earliert times, and frequent 
allusions to this circumstance are 
in the bibie, as well as in the 
of mast Eastern writers, It has been 
hitherto generally understood that the 
quantity of snow, and rain, which 
i?) most parts of Europe would 1 
{iat roofs unadviseable for our climate, 


But this is probably a m 

opin on, and has been caused chet 
by a good aud cheap met 

inaking them not having been ge 

known; a proof of which & thal 
many of the roofs of old churches 
in England are nearly flat, whi 
have been covered with lead; so that 
if their flataess was any inconveniem™ 
it must “have been known before ™! 
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Flat roofs are likely to be subject 
to still less objection in freland, than 
iy England ; because the quantity of 
wow, which falls here in general, 
is 0 much less, that there can hardly 
ever be any danger of its accumula- 
ting so as to do them any injury vy 
its weight. 

iy large cities where ground is 
warce and dear, flat rooffs would be 
peculiarly commodious, and add much 
io the comfort and health of the 
ishabitants ; affording them an additional 
wrface, for all the uses to which yards 
we applied, equal to the area of the 

e occupied by all the houses ; 
which in London, fer example, ona 
ough estimate could not be less than 
the prodigious surface of four or five 
square miles. 

Flat roofs would, besides affording 
allthe convenience of yards, be pre- 
frable to them for many purposes; 
from their being more exposed to the 
wa and wind, cloaths could be dried 
oo them better than below: and the 
ame circumstances would render them 
more favourable to those fiitie planta- 
tions Of flowers, which most citizens 
delight in rearing ; though fromthe want 
of proper light and ventilation in the con- 
ined situations, where they are at pre- 
seat placed, they seldom thrive with 
any Vigour, and require constant ren- 
novation oftheir ranks from the country 
0 prevent utler extinction. Some may 
think this consideration trifling, but 
‘more mature reflection might cou- 
voce them, that no innocent ainuse- 
weuts should be despised, especially 
vhen they contribute to health, and the 
iecteation of the inind, as well as to 


S iié gratification of the senses 


Inmaking the composition for flat 
Tools, coal tar should bervaility be tried, 
there is no apparent reason why it should 
mt do as well as pine tar, and it 
vould cost much less. 
A. point of economy also, roofs. of 
uras Composition, aud of the arti- 
teial puzzolana, which has been dese 
ed in a former number of this ma- 
> be 
y Succeeded, they would form 
‘Much cheaper covering for houses 
any yet rnigeed. 
$ also cause a great savin 
v lmtber In buildings of a bitin 
‘Wich as that of the cotton mill 


also have a fair trial; . 
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mentioned, for in them the place of 
the heavy frame work, which would 
be necessary to support common roots, 
is supplied by beams alone; and 
though the rafteis must be some- 
what larger for flat roofs, yet as on 
the other hand, so much tewer of 
them will be required, as the breadtia 
of the roof is less than the sum of the 
two sides of a roof of the common 
kind necessay for the same building, it 
is imagined that even for them con- 
siderably less timber willbe required: 
and to buildings of all sizes, both snail 
and great, this latter consideraation is 
universally applicable. J.W.B. 





A method of preparing Aromatic Vi- 
‘ negar ; by Mr. J. Jennings. 

Take of common vinegar any 
quantity, mix with it powdered chalk, 
or. common whiting, sufficient to 
destroy the acidity. Then let the 
white matter subside, and pour off 
the insipit supernatant liquor ;— 
afterwards let the white powder be 
dried, either in the open air, or b 
fire. When it is dry, pour upen it 
sulphuric acid, as long as white acid 
fumes continue to ascend. Stone 
vessels are the most proper to be 
used on this occasion, as the acid will 
not act upon them. The product is 
the Acetic Acid, known ia the shops 
by the name of Aromatic Vinegar. 
If any one is desirous of obtaining 
the acid in a liquid state, the ap- 
paratus of Nooth presents a conve- 
nience for the purpose. It must of 
course be collected in water. 


Remart....Mr. Jennings proposes 
the above process as an usetul aud 
commodious one tor purifying pri- 
sons, hospitals, and houses where 
contagion 1s presumed .or “suspected. 
‘The white acid tumes diffusing them- 
selves quickly around. From which 
it should appear that he either has 
not heard of the superior efficacy of 
the fumigations of oxigenated muriatic 
acid, of nitric acid, or even of mu- 
riatic, for these purposes, which have 
been so fully proved, ib so many 
various instances, and accounts Of the 
great and indeed surprizing powers of 


‘which have appeared in so matiy pub- 


lications, that it seeins very unaccouut- 
ab.e, that Mr. Jennings shou.d not 
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have heard of them; or if he did, 
why he did not think them deserving 
of any notice. 

Liquid acetic acid is useful how- 
ever for many purposes, and this me- 
thod for obtaining it, is cheap and 
simple, with the exception of the use 
of Nooth’s apparatus, recommended 
in it, for which simpler vessels may 
be easily substituted. 

Observations on loaded and unloaded 
urges, and other floating bodies 
descending with streams, or currents, 
accounting for their heaviest ex- 
tremities going foremost ; by George 

Orr, esq Phil. Mag. 0.35 p.3 i. 

Loaded barges, beams of wood, 
and other 
tide, will make a quicker progress 
than the tide; the same will take 
place in the current of a river, where 
there is no tide. ‘The bargemen on 
the Thames, account for this by 
saying, ‘that loaded barges have more 
hold of the tide, from their floating 
deeper, than unleaded ones.” Mr. 
Orr does not approve of this reason, 
but thinks on the contrary, it takes 
place from the following cause. 

«When water is periectly at rest, 
its surface presents an horizontal plane ; 
but on any change from this state of 
rest taking place, the particles of wa- 
ter are, by the force of gravitation, 
put in motion, and will endeavour 
to find their level again, or continue 
to move in an éuclsned plane; and 
all bodses-floating on the surtace more 
er less deep, or suspended in the fluid, 
being subject to the samme laws of 
gravitation, take their direction with 
the moving fluid, and thus pass down 
the same inclined plane, with a mo- 
tion more or Jess accelerated, as such 
bodies are heavier or lighter ; that is 
as they possess more or less power 
to overcome the resistance that may 
be opposed to them.” 

Mr Orr thus accounts for the 
quicker progress of the floating bo- 
dies on the inclined plane so torm- 
ed = ** The reason of this quicker 
progress, seems to me to be, that any 
solid floating on a fluid, and descenu- 
ing with M, acts altogether in one 
mass ; and its particles thus acting 
together, combine to overcome tie 
Wesistance they meet, and to divide 


bodies floating with the. 
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the fluid, which easily yielding to any 
pressure, wili make way for the body 
in its descent pressing forward, fp. 
sides, the particles of the fluid & 
not act in conjunction, and being 
easily separated they roll about agg 
impede each other by their frictigg, 
not only against each other, but ¢. 
gainst the sides of the river, apd 
the bed on which they descend, 

To this may be added, that Jey 
friction takes place between the fluid 
and solid, as they attract each other 
less, than between the innumerable 
particles of the fluid; Consequently, 
the solid will glide on, or slip through 
the liquid with a greater degree of 
velocity, than the fluid, under the 
circumstances already enumerated, cay 
attain.” 

Mr. Orr states in his paper several 
miscellaneous circumstances relating to 
the same subject, of which the fo: 
lowing are selected. 

‘When the wind blows strong into 
any bay, or against any embayed 
coast, dite must be an under cur. 
rent; because the wind prevents the 
return sof the accumulated water along 
the surface.” 

‘All pressure on bodies floating 
with streams must, whether the pre- 
sure be perpendicular, or oblique, 
increase their progress: —if the pressure 
be perpendicular, it adds to the weight 
and consequently to their power of 
overcoming resistance on the part ot 
the tuid: if the pressure be oblique, 
and in the direction of the motion; 
it will, besides encreasing the weight, 
give impulse, ( 

«It is observed (by another writer 
on the same subject) that the surface 
of the ocean is an inclined plane. 
have stated in some of my 
before published, that the sui 
the ocean consists of an inhnity 
inclined planes, or of ascents 
descents, owing to the attraction 
gravitation and its laws.” that 

«« The reason why ships at sea 
are deeply loaded make less | 
on a voyage than those wh ther 
lighter, seems to be; that i 
gain, in descending from the top ' 
a wave, or inclined plane, “iy 
lighter vessel, by their greater gr ' 
they lose in ascending the next peo 
since the surface of the oceab omy 
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of innumerable inclined planes; but 
ia a river orstream the whole progress 
is on one descent | 

« Two pieces of wood of the same 
kind and weight, but of different 
shapes, will make different progress 
in the same current: a cone rounded 
a the base, for example, will move 

icker than a cylinder, and to this 
4 may be principally attributed, that 
one ship sails better than another. 
For this reason logs for finding the 
direction of currents at sea should be 
of aconical shape, and two of them 
should always be thrown out together, 
when ifthey both take the same di- 
rection, the tendency of the current 
will be more certainly proved.” 

“A barge loaded at one end, and 
empty at the other, if floated in a 
air and regular stream, without cross 
currents, would . certainly proceed 
with the heavy end foremost, for the 
ame reason that a conical piece of 
wood, or even a cylindrical one, loaded 
atone end, would go with the heavy 
ead foremost, though placed originally 
in a contrary direction. ‘lhe inclined 
plane of rivers, and streams must be 
very irregular, from the number of 
inequalities at bottom: the current 
wil partake of these irregularities, 
and the motion of bodies which float 
in them must be affected by them 
in a certain degree. 

“Lastly, does a body, floating down 
astream or current, and which has 
a quicker progress than the stream 
of current, receive any addition to 
its motion from the motion of the 
fluid? | think it does not; that it is 
only indebted to the fluid for its sus- 
pension, but that it is to its gravity, 
and acting in one mass that it is in- 
debted for its greater progress. On 
the contrary [ think it loses in its 
velocity, or progressive motion; for 
though the floating body, be™specifi- 
cally lighter than the water, and of 
Course One would imagine that it would 
move slower, still owing to the causes 

y enumeiated, its progress is 
quicker: but there is a draw-back on 
(is progress; because if the solid 
moves fasier than the water, part of 
ls force must be wasted against the 

» which moves slower, but inthe 
Sime direction, ‘I his case is analogous 
o that of two balls moving m .tbe 
BELFAST MAG. NO. X1X« 


same direction with different velocities : 
that with the greater vetocity, on 
overtaking the other, Communicates 
part of its force, and of course loves 
so much in its velocity. 

Remarks....The progress of floating 
bodies being quicker than the stream, 
depends on two plain causes. Ist: 
‘The surface of the stream or river 
is inclined in a greater angle than 
the bed on which it moves itself; and 
the progress of the floating body, 
which moves on a plane of the greater 
declivity must be quicker than that 
of the stream, which moves ona plane 
of Jess declivity: 2c. The surface of 
the river, on which the body moves, 
is perfectly smooth, and makes little 
resistance comparatively to its progress ; 
whereas tle bottom of the river, ou 
which the curreut moves, is very 
rough, and causes much _ resistance 
to its motion. 

‘The nature of currents at sea, does 
not appear to be always the same as 
those of rivers; in the latter there is 
at all times a deseent; but currents 
at sea, we may easily conceive to 
move from the mere impulse of the 
wind, acting on the surface in such 
a manner as to cause little or node 
pression in any one part; inthe same 
way as water in a vessel may be 
moved round, by the impulse of any 
body made to move in it in one di- 
rection ; probably, however, in most 
cases there is a depression of some 
one part, or an ioclined plane formed, 
but it does not appear that this must 
be always the case. 

What Mr. Orr observes of the proper 
shape of tloats for ascertaining currents ¢ 
is unly repeating in other words the 
well known truth, that certain shapes 
enable vessels to pass more readily 
through the water, or to sail quicker, 
than others; for as the progress of 
these floais is owing to their moving 
quicker than the current, and of 
course moving through it, whatever 
shape will make them perform this 
with less resistence, must make thein 
move faster, and indicate the current 
better. The theory of the shapes of 
vessels best for quick progress, whirh 
at- present is much obscured by the 
cabalistical eniginas of the algebraists, 
is capable of being reducedto great 
— 
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simplicity and clearness by a proper 
aitention to the laws of hydrostaticks, 
particularly in the mode in which 
they act in closing up the track of 
the vessel, and to the manner in 
which motion is lost by its necessary 
communication from the vessel to the 
water: which the writer hopes to have 
an opportunity to demonstraie on some 
future occasion; having a memoir on 
tlie subject nearly ready tor publi- 
cation, wien it can bedone to advantage. 

‘The quicker progress of the jower 

t of a stfeam or river, than the 
surface (‘hough it does not operaie 
$6 much as the causes stated, in oc- 
casioving loaded vessels, of a greater 
dra't oO; water, to move quicker down 
the current than empty ones) yet 
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it certainly must have some effet oq 
them ; and the observations of the 
bargeinen, which relate to this cj. 
cumstance, are not so void of fogy 
dation as Mr. Orrsupposes. For ing 
river (which 1s resisted in its 

by the roughness of the banks and 
of the bottom, and by the pressure 
of the air at its surface) there mos 
b- some part towards its center, most 
remote from these resistances, whieh 
inoves quicker than the rest; andthe 
nearer the bottom of the 
proavhes to that central part, by 
being more deeply laden, it is clear 
that the greater must be the impube 
which it will receive, from the superi 
velocity with which this part of the 
stream) advances. 
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Ww have frequently adverted to 


the glaring mismanagement of 

that hostile spirit which laiely ap- 
pe.red im Spain against the French, 
eit.er for the purpose of injuring the 
enemy, or amehorating the condition 
ot a most degraded and iil-governed 
peopie. The opportunity so unex- 
pectediy o-currmg, appeared to men 
of all parties the best that could 
happen for effecting the former pur- 
se, while many liberal and en- 
Tightened persons hatled it with rapture» 
as giving promise of emancipation 
from that ignominious servitude in 
which the natives of this fine country 
had been held for ages. An able and 
virtuous statesman with this powerful 
engine, would have accomphsbed both, 
and erected a monument for himseif 
in the hearts of millions; bul it soon 
be: aine evident that the system actually 
foliuawed by our ministry would bead 
to results equally disgraceful and dis- 
astrous to the assisters and the assist- 
ed. ‘Ihe last act of this tragedy is 
now drawing te a conclusion; and 
after having co-operated with a toolish 
or knavish junta .exceuting inbecie 
plans totally imadequate to the os- 
tensible purpose, we are now on the 
eve of deserting the Peninsula, an! 
leaving the universel ish and 





Portuguese nations to swell the train, 
and exalt the triumph of Napolew 
and Joseph. 

‘The last accounts state the French 
to be advancing uninterrupted!y through 
all parts of the country, and thatthe 
junta having fled from Seville—whicb 
the French entered on the 30h 
January—and part of them arriveda 
Cadiz, had appointed a council of 
.regency consisting of five members, 
and immediately dissolved themselyes 
Cadiz, the only place in spain fbedy 
to stop the progress of the Faencs 
arms, was at that time in a mos 
critical situation, having only a thoasand 
regular troops, and tie fortification 
quite unfinished ; and had not 
duke of Albuquerque arrived gner 
pectedly with 8000 mén, it mut 
bave falien almost withont oppo 
tion. 7 

When the drowning weight ¢ 
Spuin and Portugal has been fired 
off our shoulders, we trust, dm 
war must still coutinne, that it wi 
be carried on by other means an 
another spirit than it has beet 
hitherto. We need no longer espe 
efiectual aid in its prosecution Wr 
any existing government; we hare 
tried them all and found them wanting 
‘The deficiency could not ase ie 
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gant of sufficient will and inclination; 
chey fought to perpetuate @ system 
by which they throve, and may there- 
jore be supposed to have put forth 
sii their energies in its defence ; but 
we bave seen that, rather than interest 
the people in their quarrel, rather than 
risk those emoluments drawn from 
the people's industry by ratsing them 
(rom the debasement of slaves, they 
vould compromise their own and 
heir country’s honour, and bow their 
heads beneath aforeign yoke. As the 
Hritish constitution peed not shrink 
froma comparison with the freest in 
the world, what is the cause that in 
our intercourse with other nations the 
introduction of the topic of liberty 
o¢ popular freedom into the discussions 
relating to mutual defence, seems to 
be drealed as something highly 
pestilential and dangerous? Is it be- 
cause we have experieneed the badd 
elects of this freedom at home, or 
that our delicacy prevents us from 
interfering in the domestic arrange- 
ments of our neighbours? We leive 
these questions with our readers: 
but we will venture to say, that, 
votil we get the better of an ap- 
parently selfish and illiberal spirit in- 
tent only on monopolizing the ad- 
vanlages we enjoy, and embrace the 
manly policy of inviting the nations, 
our allies, or within the possibility of 
becoming such, to participate in the 
blessings of afree and well administered 
constitution, we shall never be able 
'o counteract the overwhelming in- 
fluence of France, nor establish our 
own safety on an impregnabie and 
eoduring foundation. 





A parliamentary inquiry is at pre- 
tent going on at the bar of the house 
of Commons respecting the calamitous 
and ecuceesful expedition to the 
Scheldt. It is premature on the pre- 
wnt stage to speculate on the probable 

but as one of the most promi- 

heat effects attending this inquiry, 
¥e shall notice the enforcing of the 
Finding order to shut the gallery of 
house of commons during’ the 
fxamination of the witnesses. By this 
Measure the reporters who attend on 
the part of the proprietors of the 
London newspapers . are precluded 
irom detailing the evidence to the 


Ber 
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public, who can now only réceive it 
as printed by order of the house of 
Commons, without knowing by whom 
the inquiry is conducted, or what part 
each member tukes im this important 
transaction. ‘| his measure of excluding 
strangers coupled with the speeches 
of some of the members, shows a 
systematic plan to curt il the liverty 
of the Press, and to sap its indepen: 
dence. Such part of the press as 
canuot be purcnased, is to be put 
down: as lar as it is not venal, it is 
to be controuled. It is of great im- 
portance to observe that in this systes 
matic attack on the Press, two men; 
Yorke and Windham have coalesced, 
‘They may be considered as the re- 
presentatives of the parties to which 
they respectively belong. ‘lhe one 
shows the secret views of the minis- 
try, and the other discovers how little 
wil} be etfected towards promoting 
the purlic good, by a change of men 
without a radical change of measures. 
Windham and his colleagues, if in 
power, would be as |ikely to manacie 
the press as their political opponents, 
When we hear Lord Gaenvile splshie 
of * the great statesman now no more,” 
we perceive in intelligible language 
an inclination to revive the leading 
politics of Pitt, and are alarmed by 
the ayowal of the intention. An at- 
tentive observer of the history of 
Pitt’s first administration, from seeing 
the name of Grenville so often 
closely linked with the obnoxious 
measures of Pitt, will fear that the 
taint then received, will long continue 
to operate on the conduct of his sur- 
vivor, and for sqQ long a tine his 
firm coadjutor. Lord Grenville’s ietier 
ta the karl of Fingal occasions 
further suspicions. It looks like @ 
politic measure to facilitate his return 
to office. ‘‘ Nulla fronti fides,” is a 
necessary political axiom. Little de- 
pendence can indeed be placed on 
professions. Besides we find the party 
of Lord Grenville are generally for 
war. They only differ from their op. 
ponents in the mode of carrying it 
on. We fear that many of their dis. 
tinctions would be without a/idiffer- 
ence, and their measyres would prove 
equally uusuccessful as those of their 
oppovents. Luring their administration 
Constantinople was wantenly = at- 
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tacked, a measure scarcely less injust 
than the attack of their successors on 
Copenhagen. 

We are pleased to see our country- 
man, Sheridan, come forward on this 
occasion as the advocate for the liberty 
of the press. He was reproached for 
staving away, when questions between 
the political strugglers for places weie 
at issue. ‘Lhe people have a better 
right to complain of his conduct on 
the investigation of last year, and 
that on questions of far more im- 
portance to them than mere trials of 
the strength of parties, as when 
parliamentary reform of which he was 
Jormerly au advocate, was agitated, 
he was ingloriously silent. But with- 
out scrutimzing his motives too 
closely, let us praise where we can, 
and applaud him for his exertions 
in favour of liberty on the present 
occasion. In one part of his speech 
he rove with his subject, and in 
animated terms proclaimed the ad- 
vantages of the PRESS to the cause 
of liberty, in a manner highly crect- 
table to him, and which the future 
historian of these times will record 
with approbation, when his frailties 
and many of the temporary politics 
ot the day will be forgotten. 

“Give me,” said Mr. Sheridan, in 
& tone of peculiar animation, * give 
me but the liberty of the press, and 
} will give to the minister a venal 
house of peers—l wil give him a 
corrupt and servile house of commons— 
J will give hin the tuil swing of the 
patronage of oilice--l will give him 
the whole host of miuisierial intlueace— 
4 will give bin ad toe power that 
place can conier upon him, to pur- 
chase up submission and overawe 
resistence, and yet, armed with the 
hiberty of the press, © | will go forth to 
Meet him undismayed; | will attack the 
mignty fabrick he has reared with 
that mightier engine; | will shake 
caown from tts height, cor upton, and 
bury it beneath the ruims of the abuses 
it was meant to shelter.” 

Montagu Burgoyne whose ad- 
dress we gave in tne last retrospect, 
has lost his e.ection for Essex. in 4 
subsequent address, during the progress 
ot the eiection, he acknowledges that 
he held a secure place of £1300 a 
year, of which be had been in pos- 
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session since his infancy, but jp cae 
of luis election he promised to moy, 
for the abolition of sinecure place 
and in case he did not suceeeg ‘ 
the general plan, to give up the sige. 
cure, which he himself weld, But 
his opponent carried bis election, oe. 
cause there was not suflicient ings. 
pendence in the electors to coun. 
nance the novelty of returung 
member free of expense, a plan, 
which would at once tend to preven 
a candidate fiom losing his  indepe. 
dence and ruining his private foruy 
by the expenses of a contested ele. 
tion, and secure bis gratitude and a 
taciinent to his constituents, Aljranks 
require to be renewed to a spirit of 
independence, electors and represen. 
tatives equally standing in need of 
a reuovated and higher toned systew, 
** All things are venal,” is a reproacy 
equaily applicable to the present day, 
as descriptive of Rome in ancien 
line. 

Luxpry and an attempt to live 
above honest, virtuous means ar 
destructive of independence; #3 
man live above his income, be i 
large or small, be is no longer & 
dependent. His desires lead himto 
something not yet in his possessids, 
and to obtain it, and to enlarge the 
means of gratifying bis wishes ta 
show, increased expenses, OF some 
other favourite cbject, he barters ds 
independence. it in the middle 
rank of life, he has sons of cm 
nections to provide fur, in the churci, 
or the army, or the revenue, oF & 
some of the many offices, with whic 
government gratify their dependents 
if the votary of luxury is of hignet 
rank, and appears among the her 
itary or elected legislators, highe: 
laces are the objects of his purswt 
de attends the levees of the mmuster 
of tbe day, or of him who #56 
or expects to be minister in bis 10m 
he is o€casionally a guest at his & 
ble, and yotes obsequiously # » 
beck. So ‘did not the witu# 
Andrew Marvell, in the vissipaed 
days of Charies Il, When Lond Daw 
was sent by the hing to tempt 
honour, he virtuously lused, ” 
still remained the zncor 

‘The following interesting ¢8 
ef this uncommon interview, & 
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iately given in a contemporary print, 
trom which we select. 

« His Lordship with some diffi- 
culty found his elevated retreat, which 
was iw the second floor, in a court 
the Strand, Lord Danby, from 
the darkness of the stair Case, and 
the narrowness thereof, abrubtly burst 

» the door, and suddenly entered 
the room, wherein he found Mr. 
Marvell writing. Astonished at the 
sight of so noble and so unexpected a 
vsitor, he asked his Lordship witha 
gnile, if he had not mistook his way? 
« No, replied my Lord, with a bow, 
not since | have found Mr. Marveil, 
continuing, that he came with a mes- 
sage from the hing, who wished to 
do hin some signal service, lo testi- 
fy his high opinion of his merits.— 
He replied with his usual pleasantry, 
that Kings had it not in their power 
to serve him; he had no void leit 
aching in his breast: but becoming 
wore serious, he assured his Lord- 
ship that he was highly sensible of 
this mark of his majesty’s alfection, 
but he knew too well the nature of 
courts, to accept of favours which 
were expected to bind a man in the 
chains of their interest, which his 
spirit of freedom and independence 
would not suffer him te embrace.— 
lo take a place at the hands of his 
Majesty, would be proving him guil- 
ty of the first sin; ingratitude, if 
he voted against him; and if he went 
iv the smooth stream of his interest, he 
might be doing injustice to his coun- 
try, and his conscience ; he therefore 
begged that his Majesty would al- 
low him to enjoy a state of liberty, 
and to esteem bun more his faithful 
and dutiful subject, and more in the 
true interest of his welfare, by the 
refusal of his munificence, than if he 
had embraced his royal bounty.— 

royal offers proving vain, Lord 
Janby begin to assure him, that the 
King had ordered him a thousand gui- 
heas, which he hoped he would be 
Cagany to receive, till he could bring 
s mind to accept samething vetter, 
and more durable. At this Mr. 
Marvell renewed his usual smile, and 
‘ud; “Surely, my good Lord, ‘you 
“0 not mean to treat me ludicrously, 
Wy these munificent offers which’seem 
 wlerpret a poverty on my part. 
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Pray, my Lord ‘Treasurer, do these 
apartments wear in the least, the air 
of need? And as for my living, 
that is plentitul and good, which you 
shall have trom the mouth of the 
servant: 

«* Pray, what had | to dinner, yes- 
terday ?” 

‘«¢ A shoulder of mutton, sir.” 

‘And what do you ailow me to- 
day ?” 

** The remainder hashed ” 


** And tomorrow, iny Lord Danb 
I shall 


have the sweet blade-bone 
broiled, and when your Lordship 
makes honourable mention of m 


cook and diet, | am = sure his Ma- 
jesty will be too tender in future, 
to aitempt to bribe a man with golds 
en apples, who lives so weil on the 
viands of his native country |” 

‘The Lord ‘lreasurer unable to 
withstand this, withdrew with smiles, 
and Mr. Marvell, sent to his book- 
selier for the loan of one guinea.—- 
No Roman virtue ever surpassed this 
temperance, nor can gold bribe any: 
man that is oot bribed with luxury? 

Protligate as was the state of mo- 
rals in the days of this merry, un- 
principled hing, and his flagitious 
courtiers, we have a noble mstance 
of political virtue im this anecdote. 
Aw instance seldom imitated, and alas! 
too rare among the statesmen in the 
reign of George lil. ‘Lhe virtuous 
poverty of Andrew Marvell, confers 
true honour, and bis wutton bone is 
a badge of more honourable distinc- 
tion than Kings bave w their power 
to bestow. How dinunutive are stars, 
and garters, ribbons and titles, in 
comparison of the reward which vir- 
tue has in store, fur the honest and 
iadependent man. 

** For peace, sweet virtue, peace is all 

thy own.” 

The inhabitants of Westminster have 
held a meeting and published strong 
resolutions in favour of parliamentary 
reform. ‘bhey likewise voted addresses 
to the King, and the house of coim- 
mons. We iisert the resolutions, aud 
petitions among the documenis, as 
well to direct the attention of our 
readers to them at present. as that they 
may serve as an honourable record to 
posterity of the proceedings of the pre- 
sentday. Whether any immediate youd 
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effects are produced, or not, we trust 
such attemps will prove as a seed, 
wuich in tuvure tine will produce 
nood fruit. 

** For by the eve of God hath virtue sworn, 
“That one good deed was never wrought 

in vain.”” 
IRELAND. 
Our country as well as the em- 

pire at large is agitated at the unex- 
pected turn attenipied to be given to 
the Catholic question by transierring 
tue power of a Velo on the souination 
of Catholic Bishops from the Pope to 
the hing. Weare veartily desirous that 
the Catholics would, according to the 
ancient maxins of their church, assert the 
independence of nominating their own 
bishops, for according to tueir canons, 
and former practice, the Pope ba, no 
right to interfere in the nomination, the 
right, prior to the reformation in tuese 
countries being vested in the chapters 
to elect without any countrol. Such 
being the former practice, why should 
it not again be resorted to? i hus the 
objection of foreign interference might 
be obviated, without encreasing the 
overgrown power of thecrowa, which 
in the preseat staie of things, we think 
is of far more danger tg the country 
and to tue constitution, than the fears 
of a superannuated spiritual power, 
though vested in a foreigner. Un- 
equivocal and decided ipiends as we 
are to emancipation, we would prefer 
to see it delayed for a time, certain 
that it must eventcally be conceded at no 
very distant period, rather tnan itshould 
now take place coupled with au in- 
crease to the power of the crawn The 
effects of the KRegium Donum granted 
to the minisiers of another church 
shows the intlueuce of the interference 
of government. in case of the conces- 
sion of the Veto, a Catholic clergyman 
muy incline to manifest an obsequious 
disposition, lest a contrary conduct 
suould afterwards operate to big disad- 
Vantange inthe eventef his election tothe 
episcopacy. ‘The circumstances which 
have occurred since the fainous reso- 
lution ofthe house of commons in 1732, 
ull conspire to ender the declaration 
still more appliable to the present 
time, ‘*ihe power of the crown has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” 

‘A uiusquerade was lately given by 
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the Lord Mayor of Dublin, wy 
should not notice such an altair ip : 
pages, i it were not to Point out th, 
pernicious system in lreiaud of cai) 
in the military on every 
Armed diagoon, paraded tie streets 
horseback, and commited many ov 
rages on the people, whose curios 
certainly not of a hignly crim 
nature, led tnem to stop the carne, 
ges for the purpose of luspecting the 
dresses of the masks. ‘Lints ¢ li CUINSiange 
ainong many olicTs, proves that ween 
Joy less practical liberty than our & 
lish teilow subjects. No attempt was 
made to quell the row at Coven 
garden theatre, by an armed force, 
they proceeded no farther than the 
dispiay of Constabies and police m, 
gistrates, and preserved the forms of 
law. but in Dublin a military orce 
was Called in to repress a little harm. 
less curiosity. 

_ We are pleased to see William 
Richardson, esy. M.P. for the county 
of Armagh, .contradicting nat he had 
voted against mquiry into the expe 
dition to the Scheidt. Such insta 
ces of suvordination of a Member of 
Parliament to his constituents is very 
proper, and agreeable to the best 
principles of the representative sy» 
tem. 

Our Readers are requested to cor 
rect an error in our lust Retrospect, 
at puge 63, 2d col. 37th line, and 
insert Bubb Doddiugion, Lord Mel 
combe, as the nume of the supple 
courtier, instead of Donnington, 
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ENGLISH CATHOLIC MEETING. 

In calling the attention of the people 
of England to the following most tem 
perate and seasonabie resolutions of the 
English Catholic body, we are sure that 
we shall gratify all the sound, liberal, 
and enlightened part of our readen 
‘They will see in these pesolutius te 
spirit of pure aud toyal attachment 
bis majesty’s throne and government, 
mixed with the most mild asser 00 
their claim tu an equal parteip tem 
the blessings of the British constiter 
tion. 
Nothing can be more simple thag t 
nature of their application, no my Ma 
more obviously sincere, than te pray 
of the petition they mean te 
for fueling the weight of religious 
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heir own bosoms, they declare their 
readiness to agree to any arrangement 
founded on €qna principles of respect 
tor those of others, that shall give satis- 
fction and security to both. 
London, Feb. 1, 1810. 

ata namerous and most respectable 
meetine of English Roman Catholic 
roblemen, gentiemen, and clergy, held 
this cay, at the St. Alban’s tavern, 
the follewing resolutions Were unanimously 

ted « 
. Right Hon lord Rawriet in “ chair, 

evolved, 1, That the Roman Catholics 
By ver are subject to several penal 
and disabling statutes, which have the 
most hamiliating and depressing opera- 
tion Upon them, and by which they are 
redaced to a state of political degrada- 
tion, highly injurious to their country and 
to themselves. 

Q, That arrived, as the united king- 
dom is, at the crisis of its fate, unan:- 
mity among ali classes of his majesty’s 
subjects, is most essential for the pre- 
servation of the empire, and that nothing 
ean produce that unanimity, but an equal 
participation in the rights, privileges, 
and immunities, of the British constitution, 

3, That the petition signed by the 
Roman Catholics of Eugland, forthe re- 
peal of these statutes, be presented to 
parhament, . 

4. Phat Earl Grey be uested to pre- 
sent the same to the Neb of va 
aud that the Right Hon. William: Wind. 
ham be requested to present the same 
ty the house of commons. 

9% That the Eaglish Koman Catholics, 
in soliciting the attention of parhament 
lo their petition, are actuated, nut more 
by a sense o' the hardships and dis- 
abilities under which they labour, than 
by a desie to secure, on the most 
wid foundation, the peace and harmouy 
of the British empire; and to obtain 
fot thenselves epportunities of manifest- 
ing, by the most active exertions, their 
zeal and interest in the common cause 
@ *hich their country is engaged, fur 
the maintenance of its freedom and in- 
dependence ; and, that they are tirmly 
+a ari that adequate provision for 

"= Maintenance of the civil and re- 
igiows establishments of this kingdom, 
ay be made, consistently with the 
tnietest adherence on their part, to the 
2° tae discipline ef the Roman 

religion. And, that any arrange- 
ment founded on this basis of mutual 
— and security, and extending 
em the full enjoyment of the civil 
Constitution of their country, will’ meet 


it grateful concurrence, 


ia t 
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6. That the thanks of the Fnelish Ro- 
man Catholics be given to our secretary, 
Edward Jerningham, esq. for his una- 
bated zeal, persevering assiduity, and 
distinguished pradence in the manage- 
ment of our cause. 

7. That the thanks of this mecting 
be given to the Right Honourable lord 
Stourtun, for his conduct in the chair. 

STOURTUN, CHAIRMAN, 





— 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Ata meeting of the inhabitant-house- 
holders, electors of the city and libertv 
of Westminster, held iu New Palace yard, 
the 9th day of February, 1810, Arthur 
Morris, esq. High Bailiff, in the Chair,— 
It was resolved, 

That m a petition presented to the 
Louse of commons, onthe 6th day of May, 
1793, and entered on its journals, it was 
averred, and offered to be proved at the 
bar, that 154 individuals (peers and others) 
did, by their own authority, appoint, or 
procure the return of 307 members of that 
house (independent of those from Scot- 
land) who were thus enabled to decide 
all questions in the name of the whole 
people of Great Britain, 

That in a report presented to the said 
house during the last session, it appears 
that a large portion of the mewbers there- 
of, are placemen and pensioners, depend. 
ent on the crown, 

That in a petition presented to the said 
house on the 9th day of December, 1790, 
and entered on its journals, it was averred 
that seats therein Were as notoriously 
reuted and bought as standings for cattle 
in a fair ;” which assertion was then resent- 
ed as “ scandalous and libelous: but 
when, onthe Iith day of May last, iwo 
of his Majesty’s ministers were accased 
of being concerned in the sale of a seat, 
they were screened from punishment, on 

a plea of the extreme notoriety of the 
which many of its members unblushingly 
justified. 

That to this defective state of the re- 
presentation, is to be attributed lung, an- 
fortunate, and destructive wis: the ine 
mense debt and taxes with which the 
couutry is burthened ; and those perni- 
cious councils which have deprived uur fel- 
low subjects, the citizens of London, of 
their ancieut and constitutional right of 
petition to the King. | 

That by these corruptions, the people 
are deprived of their lawtal share in the 
government, by representation in the com- 
mons house of parliament, which share 
has beeu usurped by an unlawful oligarchy 
et borvugh-mougers. 
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That a complete reform i the repre- 
s¢ntation would destroy the corrapt intha- 
ence of the borough faction, secure to the 
crown its just prerogatives, and restore to 
the people those rights of which they are 
unlawfully deprived. 

That when the principles of our consti- 
tation shai} be reduced to practice, the 
expenses, disorders, aud tumultsattending 
elections, will be avoided; the rights and 
liberties of the people secured ; taxes Jos. 
sened,; the unequal and grievous tniposition 
of the property tax removed; and future 
burthens prevented, Corraption will then 
be bo louger necessary, much less avow. 
ed to be necessary, for the administration 
of public atiairs. 

That a petition to his Majesty be now 
read (whieh being done) it was resolved, 
that this be the petition, that the High 
Bariifi do sn this petition; that our Re- 
preseniattves, the Hon, Lord Cuchrane, 
and Sir Fraucis Burdett, bart. accompa- 
med by the High Bailiff, be requested to 
deliver the same to bis Majesty. 

That a petition to the house of com- 
mous be now read (which being done) it 
Was resolved, that this be the petition ;— 
thatthe High Barhff, and 25 inhabitant 
householders, do sign this petition ; that 
it be delivered to our representatjves, the 
Hon. Lord Cochrane, aud Sir F, Burdett, 
bart, to be presented tu the house. And 
they are ber vy tustracted to support the 
Sulbe., 

Phat the thanks of this meeting be giv- 
rnte our worthy representatives, tbe Hon. 
ford Cochrane, and Sir’ F. Burdett, 
bart. for thea pein ral conduct in parlia. 
Bent. 

That the thanks of this meeting be giv- 
eno ger F. Bardert, bart. tor caliing upon 
the of commons, during the last 
session, to take into their cousideration 
the representation, and tor 


louse 


tiie State of 
his fule and constitutivaal speech on that 
UCcus On, 

Fiat the thanks of this meeting be 
given to Arthur Morris, esq. High Bailiff, 
for the promptness with which he called 
this weeting, and for his umpartial couduct 
fn the chair, 

(Sigued) Arruurn Morris, 

High Bailiff 
The Petition to the King. 

* We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal 
suljects, the inhabitant householders, e- 
kectors of the city and liberty of West- 
minster, respectfully approach your Ma- 
jesty’s throne, to declare our anxious soli- 
citude for the honour of your crown and 
the safety of your dominions ; and not- 
withstanding the unconstitutional and o- 
dious barriers which by evil-ginded coun- 
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sellors, have recently been placed between 
your Majesty, aud our tellow- subjects, the 
citizens of London, we bearing in hind 
that the sawe acts of parliament Which, 
and which alone , made the Crown of Ene, 
land your Majesty’s birth-right, desi, 
ed, as having always existed, the nee 
of petition to be our birth-right, wy, 
humbly state to your Majesty, that it 
with the de epest aflliction we have observ. 
ed the rapid tendeney of this our beloved 
country, to that state of things whieh pre. 
pare nations for foreign subjugation, the 
cause of which, we bumbly submit, is tp 
be found in one of the three estates, of 
Which the government of these reaimss 
composed, having lost its independenee, 
We will neither detail to your Majesty, 
the proofs offered to be produced at the 
bar of the house of commons, on the 6th 
day of May, 17935; wor those of the genes 
rally received opinion of your Majesty's 
faithful and Joyal subjects, that a Majority 
of the members are not returned to that 
house, by the people, bat are placed there 
hy a corrupt oligarchy of borough-mong. 
ers: but with sorrow of heart we find 
ourselves compelled to declare to your 
Majesty our firm conviction that corrup- 
tion has been established and avowed i 
that house, and our belef that to the 
cause ought to be attributed the unforte 
nate circnmsrances which have afflicted 
your people, and brought your Majesty's 
dominions into such imminent peril, that 
to preserve them from subjugation bys 
fue which England for ages despised, wil 
as your Majesty hasbeen graciously plea» 
ed to tellus, * require the utmost effort 
of vigilance, fortitude, an! perseverance ~ 
We humbly represent to your Majests 
that the evils we so feelingly deplore, have 
caused the destruction of almost all th 
kingdoms and states on the continent ¢ 
Europe ; the corruptions of their gover 
inents, by alienating the affections of the 
people, having rendered them an easy CO 
quest to tue armies of France. With oo- 
teigned yegret we state these lamentable 
circumstances to your Majesty ; but ¥ 
are net without hope, we have a@ resuurte 
in the constitution of our county, 
need only recur to its principles to he & 
gain the great and glorious nation we we 
in former times; aud we are fully cP 
vinced, that all our dangers may he 
ed, your majesty’s throne secured, 
rights and liberties of your people wed 
ei, and this nation once more become 
admiration of the world—simply, bat ou 
by an efficient reform in the a 
house of parliameut. We, therefore 
biy pray, that your Majesty will be 

ed té adopt such measures, asia 
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Sayts wisdom shall seem meet, for effect- 
a constitutional reform in the com- 
ons house of parliament, and for secur- 


ing to your people the reality and uses of 


: ’ 
resentation” 
he Petition to the House of Commons. 


“ That in a petition presented to your 
honourable house, by Charles Grey, esq. 
(gow Earl Grey) on Monday the 6th day 
of May, 1793, and which petition was en- 
téred on the journals of your honourable 
house, it was averred, and offered to be 
proved, 

«That the house of commons did not 
fully and fairly represent the people of 
Pugiand. ‘That the elective franchise was 
partially and unequally distributed, that 
amajority of your honourable house was 
elected by less than a two hundredth part 
of the male population. That tne right 
of voting was regulated by no uniform or 
rational principle. That Rutland, the 
swallest, aud Yorkshire, the largest couv- 
y returned the same number of repre- 
vatatives. That Cornwall, which by. the 
censustaken by order of parliament, ap- 
pears to contain a population of 188,269, 
“returns as many members to your ho- 
sourable house as the counties of York, 
kutland, and Middlesex,” which by the 
ame census, contain 1,693,377, ** And 
that Cornwall,and Wilts,’ containing 373, 
Sie persons,‘‘send more borough members 
to parliament than Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Warwickshire, Middlesex, Worcesterhsire 
and Somersetshire, which united, contain 
971,250, «* That 70 of your honour- 
ale members, are returned by 35 places, 
where the electiuns are notoriously mere 
matters of form. ‘That, in addition to the 
Uso chosen, 90 more of your honourable 
members are elected by 46 places, in none 
of which the number of electors exceed 
”, That in addition to the 160 so elect- 
ed, 37 more of your honourable members, 
ae elected by 19 places, in nove of which 
the number of electors exceed 100, That 
“addition to the 197 honourable members 
wehosen, 52 more ave returned by 26 
plaves, in none of which the number of 
mersexceed 200. ‘That in addition to 
th 249 so elected, 20 more are returned 
tt counties in Scotland by less than 100 
leetors each, and 10 for counties in Scut- 
nd by less than 250 each. That in ade 
‘ition to the 279 so elected, 13 districts of 
— ia Scotland, not containing 100 

each, and ¥ districts of burghs, not 
— 125 each, return 15 more of 
honourable members. That in this 
ainee of your honourable members 
ean “wr whieh being a decided major- 
entire house of cormmens,’ are 
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enabled to decide all questions inthe name 
of the whole people of Great Britain.— 
That 84 individuals do, by their own im- 
mediate authority, send 157 of your ho- 
nourable members‘to parliament. That 
in addition to these 157 honourable mem- 
bers, 150 more, making in the whole 307, 
are returned to your honourable house, not 
by the collective voice of those whom 
they appear to represent, but by the re- 
commendation of 70 powerful individuals, 
added to the 84 before-mentioned, and 
making the tetal number of patrons alto- 
gether only 154, who return a decided 
majority of your honourable house. That 
no less than 150 0f your honeurable mem- 
bers owe their elections entirely to the ia- 
terference of peers: and that 40 peers, ia 
defiance of the resolutions of your ho- 
nourable house, have possessed themselves 
of so many burgage tenures, and obtained 
such an absolute and uncontrouled com- 
mand in very many small boroughs in the 
kingdom, as to bé enabled, by their own 
pusitive authority, to return 81 of your 
honourable members. That seats in your 
honourable house are sought for at a mast 
extravagant and increasing rate of exe 
pense. That the means taken by candi- 
dates to obtain, and by electors to bestow 
the honour of a seat in your honourable 
house, evidently appear to have been in- 
creasing in a progressive degree of fraud 
and corruption.” 

Your petitioners are of opinion, that if 
the representation of the people in _ your 
honourable house had not been very de- 
fective and unequal, they should not now 
have to complain of the sad effects pro- 
duced by several unfortunate and destruce 
tive wars, or of the immense ‘debt and 
taxes with which the country is bur- 
thened. They lament, that your honour- 
able house have not thought fit to take the 
petition, containing the above allegations 
into your serious consideration ; the more 
SO, as, since the time it was entered on 
the journals of your honourable house, the 
above causes cannot but have increased 
the number of corrupt persons who bartec 
for seats, And it is with grief we state, 
that when a direct and distinct charge was 
made in your honourable house, on the 
lithday of May last, against Lord Castle. 
reazh, and Mr. Perceval, members thereof, 
and at the same time two of his Majesty’s 
ministers, of having sold a seat therein, 
that your honourable house refused to in- 
stitute any inquiry ; we are therefore com~- 
pelled to conclude, that the ouly alterna- 
tive whieh is left our country is a radical 
reform in the representation, or @ fiuial ex 
tinction of its liberties, 
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We cannot conceal from your honour- 
able house our apprehensious, that the 
prayer of this our petition will not be at- 
tended to until it be too late ; but your 
petitioners will, in any event, have the sa- 
tisfaction arising from a conscientious dis- 
charge of the duty they owe their country. 
Your petitioners most earnestly request, 
that your bonourable house will, at an ear- 
ly day, cause inquiry to be made into the 
present defective state of the representa- 
tion, and adopt such other means as shall 
prevent the choice of representatives from 
being ‘‘ committed to select bodies of men, 
of such limited numbers as render them 
an easy prey to the artful, or a ready pur- 
chase to the wealthy ;”’ and to shorten 
the duratation of parliaments; and by re- 
moving the causes of that confusion, liti- 
gation, and expense, with which they are 
at this day conducted, to render frequent 
and new elections,what our ancestorsat the 
revolution asserted them to be, the means 
of a happy union and good agreement be- 
tween the king andthe people. 


COMMON HALL, 

Yesterday there was a very numerous 
meeting at Guildhall, to receive the re- 
port of the Sheriffs, with regard to their 
proceedings to procure an audience of 
the King, for the purpose of laying 
before his Majesty the resolutions of the 
last Common Hall. 

According to the statement of the She- 
rifis, it appeared that they had some 
interviews with the Secretary of State, 
in which they applied for an audience 
of his Majesty, in compliance with the di- 
rections, of the Livery, but they found 
their applications unavailing. They left 
a letter with the Secretary of State ex- 
pressive of the objects of their appli- 
cations, and to this, the answer was, 
that it had been laid before his Majesty, 
who declined to grant the audience re- 
quired, because he had for the last four 
years in consequence ofthe state of his 
sight, declinedto receive any addresses 
and petitions at the levee, and he did not 
fee] it right to make anv distinction. 

After Aldermen Wood and Atkins had 
made this communication, which was 
received with strong expressions of dis- 
content, 

Mr. Favell stood forward, and in mov- 
ing certain resolutions as #xpressive of 
the opinion of the meeting upon this re- 
port, called to their recollection the 
marked censure of the great Lord Chat- 
ham, upon the minister of his day, for 
returning an unfavourable answer to an 
address from the city of London. But 
how much more ceosurable was the con- 
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duct of that Minister, who absolutelr 
refused even to receive the address of 
that city. (Shouts of hear! hear !) 

Mr. Jones seconded the resolutions, 

After the first resolution had beep cay. 
ried, and the second was pur— 

Mr. Sheriff Atkins presented himself 
to the Hall, and in a _ very elaborate 
speech endeavoured to shew that the Li. 
very vever possessed the right of pres 
senting any address or petition to by 
Majesty upon the throne. The worthy 
Sheriff had gone on for some time in this 
strain, with occasional interruptions, but 
at length there was a general burst of 
indiguation, which rendered it expedient 
for bim to retire. 


Mr. Waithman then appeared, and was 
received with acelamations of applause, 
He pointed out the mistake under whieh 
the honourable Alderman had been a- 
guing throughout, For that Honourable 
Gentleman had confounded the righted 
the corporation to present any addres 
or petition to his Majesty upon the 
throne, with that claimed by the Livery 
on this occasion, to present their at 
dress Oc remonstrance at the Levee, 
But the refusal to allow the Sheriffs of 
London a personal audience of his Majesty 
on this occasion, was really calculated 
toexcite both astonishment and indig- 
nation; for such a_ refusal had wever 
heen attempted before, up to this part 
cular instance. It would be recollected 
that when his Majesty first declined, in 
1795, to receive the petitions of the 
Livery on the throne, it was prescribed 
to present such petitions at the Levee, 
and to that prescription it was now prem 
posed to conform. But Ministers would 
not allow of even that conformity. 
They required that the whole thing 
should be vested jn their discretien 
either to throw the address or resolutions 
in the fire, or to communicate them ¥ 
his Majesty. But the Livery shewed 
a disposition even to concede, in sm 
degree, to Ministers. At the last Com 
mon Hall the right was waved to pr 
sent a petition to his Majesty at tbe 
Levee, and it was proposed merely © 
require a personal audience. ay 
first time, this was denied—for the 
time since the revolution this denial 
place. Nay, the sentiment that 
ed even previous to the revolution, 
attempts were made to seize our Charter 
shewed how tenacious our ancestor 
of every thing connected with the 
of petitioning. in order to ! 
that sentiment, the Worthy spect 
read the following extract from the 
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of Sir George Treby, Recorder of Lon- 
goo, upon an interesting argument with 
regard to the question of petitioning. 

“That the Constitution and Law of 
the Land bad given to the subject the right 
of petitioning and of access to the Su- 
preme Governor, to represent to him 
their grievances, and to pray & redress of 
them; and, that the same Law gave 
them alsoa rightto state in their peti- 
tious those facts and reasons wWeich caus- 
ed their grievances, provided those facts 
are true. s98 

The factsrecited in the petitions were 
unquestionably true, and even confessed 
by the king’s council—the city admitted 
the king’s power to prorogue parliament, 
aod did in no sort question it. They 
only insisted, that it was as true, that 
all their grievances and dangers did 
proceed from that lawful, but unseason- 
able, act of the king’s, and as there 
was one part of the constitution that 
gave the king power to prorogue the 
parliament, so there was another part 
of the constitution that gave the subject 
an original right to petition for redress 
of grievances ; and that, therefore, to 
penish aman for showing in his petition 
those grievances which he desires to be 
redressed, and the causes of them, was 
the same thing as to deny him the 
right of petitioning, and that such a 
denial would infer oppression and the 
most abject slavery; for, when the 
subjects are misused and grieved, and 
are denied the liberty to complain and 
pray the king to redress those evils, 
where are they constitutionally to look 
for relief??? 

The honourable gentleman animadvert- 
ed at some length, and with consider- 
able spirit, upon the endeavours of the 
preseat administration to injure the right 
“justly estimated by the high authority 
he had quoted. But these endeavours 
formed a part of the systematic attack 
which was making on the whole consti- 
lution of the country. According to 
that constitution—according to the act 
of settlement—it was provided that no 
Placemen or pensioners should sit in the 
house Of commons, and yet that house 
as now nearly filled by placemen and 
Peusioners, or those who were so by 
proxy. By the same act, no foreigner 
vas to hold any piace of profit or power, 
re ciwil or military, in this country; 

t that provision was totally discarded, 
aad we had now no less than 30,000 
ap quartered upon us. And 

to these outrages, it seemed 


S t ~ 


Adverting to the allusions which he 
had made in that hall with regard to 
lord Castlereagh, the honourable member 
stated, that he had, since his last ex- 
planation, found, that before he had 
been applied to by the noble lerd’s 
friends to make that explanation, legal 
opinions had been consulted for ten or 
twelve days, whether an action could 
not be maintained against him, for what 
he. had saidin that hall—/a general shout 
of indignation)—This of course he did 
not kuow when he was addressed by 
lord Castlereagh’s friend. But the con- 
sultation with lawyers to punish being 
found unavailing, it was thought ex- 
pedieut to conciliate. When the noble 
lord could not gratify his disposition, 
by seeking the former, he bent to his 
policy in attending tothe latter, As it 
was not deemed expedieut to prosecute 
him,(Mr, W.) fora libel, an appeal was 
made to his candour and justice on the 
part of the noble lord’s friend. To this 
appeal he attended and gave all the 
explanation which candour and justice 
could require. With that explanation 
the parties who appealed expressed them- 
selves perfectly satisfied ; and yet he had 
been siuce most basely misrepresented, 
It had been said that he had.retracted, 
but this he denied, for he had nothing 
to retract. What he had stated was, 
that lord Castlereaglh’s’ family received 
£36,000 a year from the public purse ; 
and he objected to the opposite state- 
ments made to him by the nvuble lord’s 
friend; because he observed that 
£9,000 a year was omitted, which had 
only been relinquished by the nobie 
lord, and his connections, about a month 
or two before; aud he also objected to 
the deduction of the sums paid to 
clerks or deputies, the whule coming 
out of the public purse. But whet 
struck him most particularly was, that 
the noble lord’s friend professed not to 
know that certain persons, eijoying 
considerable sinecures, were related to 
the noble lord, until he (Mr. W.) told 
him so. (a general laugh) When he 
mentioned that lord Camden received 
£30,000 a year, which made the aggre- 
gate’ sum derived from the public by 
lord Lord Castlereagh’s relations £66,000 
instead of £36,000], as he had before 
mentioned, the noble lord’s friend ex- 
pressed surprize. ‘* Nay more,” observed 
Mr. Waithman, ‘“‘ the noble lord's 
friend, in alluding to the amount of 
lord Catmden’s sinecure, stated that he 
could not reconcile it to his conscience, 
por did he conceive how any honess’ 
nan could take so much money out of 
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the pockets of the public, without 
doing any thing for it, adding, that he 
was certain, lord Castlereagh did not. 
differ from him upon the subject of that 
sinecure.” In conclusion, the Hon, 
gentleman said, that he thoaght it his 
duty minutely to state these facts, be- 
cause the public were interested in 
them, and because it was right to make 
known the tricks and juggles to which 
these men resorted, who would sacrifice 
kindred, friendship and candour, to serve 
their own ends, 

A gentleman, whose name we could 
not learn, proposed the appointment of a 
committee of twenty members to, watch 
over the rights of the city of London, and 
to devise the means of guarding against 
their violation. 

But upon Mr. Waithman recommend- 
ing the propriety of further deliberating 
about such a measure before it was put 
to the vote, the honourable gentleman 
was induced to waye his proposition. 

The several resolutions were then put 
and carried unanimously, 


——_—— 


Al a meeting of the general commiltee of the 
Catholics of Iretand, held at the committee 
room, No, 4, Crow-streel, on the 31st Jan, 
1810, 


SIR THOMAS ESMONDE, BART. IN THE CHAIR, 


Resolved, That, solemnly protesting 
against the unrelenting system of in- 
tolerance which the Catholics of Ireland 
appear to be doomed in this enlightened 
age to endure, we are yet stedfastly 
determined to persevere iu claiming our 
emancipation. 


- ~ 
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And by our constancy in this jgy 
pursuit, and by availing onrselyes of al 
warrantable means for this Purpos: 
to prove Ourselves worthy of those equal 
rights and liberties which we demand, 
and can never consent to forego, 

Resolved, That, not dismayed by past 
disappointments, or deterred by OXisting 
difficulties, we shall take every occasigg 
to utter our complaints, to solicit 
discussion, and to render our degraded 
and oppressed condition Uciversally 
known—relying, that the unerring in 
fluence of justice and sound reasog (to 
which we appeal) must’ speedily suddue 
those blind avd tatal prejudices which 
obstruct the freedom and happiness of 
Ireland, 


Resolved, That it is the indispensable 
duty of this committee to have their 
petition to parliament presented to both 
houses, so that the eutire merits of ow 
cause may be fairly and amply dix 
cussed. 


Resolved, That the Earl ef Fingal 
be requested forthwith to cause our pe 
titions to both houses of parliament & 
be so proceeded upon as to ensure that 
inquiry and discussion which the hogour 
and interest of the Catholic body im 
periously require. 

THOMAS ESMONDLE, CHAIRMAN, 


Fumes Nangle, esq. in the chair, 
Resolved, That the thanks of the meg 
ing be given to Sir Thomas Esmionde, 
Bart. for bis dignified and proper con 
duct in the chair. 
EDWARD HAY, SEC 


Se nr nee 
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For the information of our readers we select 
Jrom the Statesman, London Newspaper, 
the following articie, The subject appears 
to have oblained but little attention in this 
country, although so ciearly affecting a 
traffic which ts so well known on the’ Change 
of Belfast, 

BUYING OF BANK NOTES 
The apprehension of Mr. De Yonge 
seems to have failed of producing the de- 
sired etlect, for Bank Notes, im spite of 
every effort, continue to be bought at 

a reduced price, As the actual prosecu- 


tion of Mr. De Yonge for the offence qd 
buying Bank of Kngland Notes, bas) 
mauy been doubted, we have made som 
inquiry into the affair, and find that? 
bill of indictment bas been found, 
which Mr. De Yonge will be tried at t 


next Sessions, For the information 

our Readers we present them with 4 PY 
of the first, and abstracts of the four last 
counts, of this curious document ™ 
which itis averred, that the Notes of 
Governor and Company of the Bask 

England, called Bank Notes, ave of 
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nalue specified on the face of ened 
: Spanish dollar ts_ of the value of 
pus SOs, althongh intrinsically it ts 
i no such sum, bigh as 1s the present 

e of the precious metals. grata 
The circumstance of Mr. De Y onge a 

rehension are not a little curious, 
a second witness, J. Call, accompan:ed 
by the third, knocked at the door of Mr. 
De Yonge, Who Is by birtha Dutchman. 
Call addressing him fluently in his one 
language, stated, that he could not apes : 
English, but the person who accompaniec 
hm could, Mr. De Yonge, how ever, 
replying in the same language, the as- 
sistance of an interpreter became unne- 
cessary. Call, then represented himself 
tohave Bank Notes which he wished to 
exchange for guineas, as he was going te 
Holland After some negociation an ex - 
change was effected, and Mr, Call and 
his friend left the house, to which, how- 
ever, in less than two minutes they re- 
turned, accompanied by the other three 
witnesses mentioned in the indictment, 
who had been Waiting in a coach for the 
resultof the trap. One of the three, a 
Mr, Powell, was a gentleman from the 
Mint, and the other two Officers. To the 
great astonisument of Mr. De Yonge, his 
Dutch friend, Mr. Call, who could speak 
oaly Dutch, demanded in good English of 
Mr. De Yonge the Bank Notes and dollar 
which he had exchanged. for guineas, 
Those, whieh Mr. De Yonge produced, 
they immediately seized, together with 
Mr, De Yonge himself, who was taken 
before the Lord Mayor, aud subsequently 
liberated on finding bail 

These are briefly, as we have been in- 
formed {and we doubt not correctly) the 
facts. The value of Bank Notes and stam p- 
ed Dollars, it remains for a British Jury 
wascertain, Inthe meau time, Mr. De 
Yonge, who is verv fav from being in at- 
fluent circumstances, has lost his Bank 
Notes, and, with them, the means of de- 
feuding himself in such a tmanner as so 
very inportant a case requires. ‘The num- 
der of attempts made by the traps on per. 
wns suspected of buying Bank Notes, 
bas been very considerable ; but, until 
Mr, De Yonge was caught, they were un- 
Successful, and in some instances unfor- 
tunate, receiving, instead of guineas, a 
sound cudgelling, 

_ The Statute on which Mr. De Youge is 
me it will be seeu, is not stated in 

© indictinent, 

Itis greatly to be hoped, that this un- 
a “~ rte! be — to 

: cans 0 élending hityel! a- 
bainst the powerful prosee uturs With who 
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be has to contend, on a question of such 
public importance, The manner of se- 
ducing Mr. De Yonge to the commission 
of the act, is precisely in unison with 
that conscientious principle which urged 
a certain Society to employ agents to pur- 
chase meat of butchers on the morning of 
the Sabbath Day, tor the express purpose 
of fining them for the commission of that 
offence. 
LONDON, ? The Jurors for our Lord the 
to wil, t King, upon theiroath,present 
that James de Yonge, late of London, la- 
bourer, being an evil-disposed person, and 
not regarding the laws and statutes of this 
realm, nor fearing the pains and penalties 
therein cuntained, on the 26th day of De- 
cember, in the 50th year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George III. &c. with force 
and arms, at the parish of St. Botolph, Ald- 
gate, in the ward of Portsoken, in London, 
aforesaid, unlawfally did exchange cer- 
tain coined gold of this realm, that is to 
say, fifty pieces ef gold coin of this realm, 
called guineas, of the value of 521. 1s. 
with one Jefnatins Call, receiving of and 
from the said J. Call, then and there to 
wit, on the same day and year aforesaid, 
at the parish and ward aforesaid, in Lon- 
don, aforesaid, more in value, benefit, 
profit and advantage, for the said coined 
Gold so cxchanged, that is to say, for 
the said 50 pieces of Gold Coin of this 
Realm, called Guineas, than the same 
are declared by a certain Proclamation 
of his late Majesty King George the 
First, given at his Court at St. Jamey’s, 
the 22d of November, 1717, in the 4th 
year of his reign, to be current for within 
this his Majesty’s rezlio, and ohers bis 
dominions, that is to say, two Pro- 
missory Notes of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Kugland, called 
Bank Notes, for the payment of the 
sum of 101, each, and of the value 
of 101. each; two other Promissory Notes 
of the said Governor aud Company, call- 
ed Bank Notes for the pay went of the sata 
of 51. each, and of the value of 51, each ; 
seven other promissory notes of the said 
Gevernor and Company, cailed Bank 
Notes, for the payment cf the sum of Zi. 
each, and of the value of 21. each; and 
twelve other promissory Notes, of the said 
Governor aud Company, called Bank 
Notes, forthe payment of the sum of 11. 
each, and of the value of Ll, each; and one 
piece of silver coin called a Dwilar, of the 
value of Five Shillings, in contempt of our 
said Lord the King, and his laws, to the 
evil example oi all other persous in the like 
case Offending, against the form of the 
Statute in that care made and provided ; 
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and against the peace of our said Lord the 
King, his crown, and dignity. 
2d Count— That he received such Notes 
inexchange, being 5]. Ios. more in value, 
benefit, profit, and advantage, for the said 
coined Gold, &e, than the same is declared 
by the aforesaid Proclamation to be cur- 
rent for. 
3d Count—That he did exchange 50 
pieces of coined gold money of this realm, 
called guineas, of the value of 2t shillings 
each, and together of the value uf 521. 10s, 
receiving more in value, benefit, profit, 
and advantage, than the said coined gold 
money isdeclared by the said Prociama- 
tion to be current for, &c. that is to say, 
&e. (The Bank Notes and Dollar before 
mentioned, ) 


4th Count—That he did exchange with 
the said J.Call, 50 guineas, being current 
for no more than 21 shillings each, receiv- 
ing from him one shilling and sixpence 
more in value, benefit, profit, and advan- 
tage, for each and every of the said gui- 
neas, than they are declared by the said 
Proclamativn te be worth, that is to say, 
(the Bank Notes and Dollar before-men- 
tioned.) 


5th Count.—That he unlawfully did exe 
change with the said J. Call, 50 pieces of 
coined Gold Money, of the value of 52I. 
10s. receiving from him 31. 15s. more in 
value, benefit, profit and advantage, for 
the said pieces of Gold, than the same 
are declared to be current for by the said 
Proclamation. 
Witnesses, 
Caves Evwarp Powett, 
Jernatius Catt, 
Jonn Busu, 
Rosert Brown, 
. Dantel Ben. LEADBETTER. 


I 


ELOPEMENT. 

An elopement has taken place 
which will make a very considerable 
nuise. The elegant Miss Elwes, daugh- 
ter of George Elwes, esq. eloped with a 
voung clergymen of Oxford, of the name 
of Duffield, who was assisted in the plot 
by two other gentlemen of the cloth 
on Wednesday 7th February. Mr. Elwes 
is perhaps, the richest ready-manied com- 
moner in England. He is heir to the 
peculiar virtues of his economical father, 
and is estimated to be worth near 
atmillion of floating disposable cash, 
and she ishis only child. Sheis under 
age, but was not made a Ward of Chau- 
eery. The plan devised by the three 
elevical gentlemen, Was weil concerted, 
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One of them under pretence ; 
his addresses toa Sli ied a rian at 
Elwes, contrived to be received jnty 
family in the character of her 
where he was treated with the uty 
respect ; and this gave him Opportunity. 
of arranging che matter for his fries: 
Mr. Duffield. On Wednesday mon 
he prevailed on Mrs. Elwes to ace 
his own intended wife a shopping; gy 
in their absence, he handed with the 
utmost openness, Miss Elwes to the 
near which a chaise and four was draws 
He met Mr. Elwes in the hall, who ask. 
ed them where they were going ; she wy 
without a hat or bonnet, and said she wa 
only going to her mainma, who we 
waiting for her. The reverend gentlemy 
proceeded with her, placed her ip th 
chaise by the side of her gallant, anj 
returned to the house with the utmost op 
concern. Mr. Elwes had inquired in th 
mean time, how long Mrs, Elwes hai 
been out, and seeing her conducter te. 
turn, inquired where his daughter wa. 
The clergymen with perfect sang frid, 
told him he had delivered her to the ma 
destined to make her happy ; and that 
she was off to Gretna Green, where he 
advised him to follow, and assist in the 
ceremony. The distress of Mr, Elwes, 
and still more of Mrs, Elwes, on her rt 
turn may be conceived. They both st 
off in a post chaise and four, on the 
north road ;_ but we believe they proceed 
ed no farther than St. Alban’s where not 
having heard the least account of their 
route, they resolved to return ; and yer 
terday no tidings had been received of 
the happy pair. 

Morning Chronicle....We are requested 
to state, that Mr. Duffield, who has elop- 
ed with Miss Elwes, isa Layman, aod 
that vone of the parties concerned wert 
clergymen. We understand that Mr. 
ly’s addresses had been permitted two 
years ago, but some change in the opi 
ons of the governing part of the fam 
ly bad arisen, and other suitors were 
strongly recommended to the young lady. 
She, however, continued constant to her 
first attachment, The gentleman who 
handed Miss BE, to the door, was a real 
suitor to the lady visiting in the house, 
and their union is expected shortly to take 
place. Mr. D. arrived safe at Gretns 
Green, on Thursday night, and was @& 
mediately married to his fair and lovely 
companion. 





CORONER’S INQUEST, 
At 2 o’clock on Saturday February 
3d, an inquest was held vefore 
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pony Gell, esq. coroner for West- he said he had just bought near the 
stater, on the body of a young Garrick’s Head. Upon inquiry how- 


inster, : 
a name unknown, then lying dea 
at the house of J. Norris, the Nor- 


thumberland Arms, Great Russell- 


doeet, Covent-garden. 
From the testimony of Mr. Tho- 
mas Harris, master of the Garrick 
Head tavern, in Bow-street, it ap- 
ored that the deceased had come 
i his house on Tuesday morning last, 
in company with another person, who 
to the witness to be a stran- 

to the deceased, and whom the 
witness supposed to be a Jew. They 
had coffee and toast for breakfast, ate 
uicommonly hearty, and had a de- 
canter of Madeira on their breakfast 
table, which they completely emp- 
tied, and the deceased payed for the 
whole. He continued at the Gar- 
rick’s Head the greater part of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
only going out at intervals to see the 
town, as he said, and also to go to 
the oratorio and the play. The Jew 
was not above twice or three times 
in his company ; the deceased was 
alone the greater part of the time, 
sill, however continuing to live in 
the most extravagant style, eating un- 
commonly hearty, and drinking very 
freely at all hours of the day, of the 
most costly wines, but constantly 
paying for every thing as he had it. 
Though he had very much the de- 
meanour of a gentleman, yet still 
there was something in his dress, 
which induced the landlord to think 
that he moved in some of the infe- 
nor walks of life; his coat was a 
coarse brown frock, like that gener- 
ally worn by stablemen. He at one 
tine however, spoke about lis having 
respectable connections in the coun- 
tty, but at another time denied his 
a a friend in the world. Upon 
the whole, there was a good deal of 
inconsistency in his conduct, and con- 
tradiction in his discourse, which oc- 
casioned the landlord to suspect he 
red under a derangement of in- 
tellect. On Thursday about four 
in the afternoon, he was very im- 
portunate in his solicitations to a 
a and Ag! who pessoa 
rocure him a large sh nife, 

to shave the leaves of” a ~ which 


ever, it was found that no person of 
his description had bought any book 
that day in the neighbourhood, ‘The 
knife was peremptorily refused to be 
given him, and he quitted the house, 
observing that the people seemed to 
be extremely suspicious of him, but 
that he would go and buy himseli a 
knife. ‘The Jandiord thought of giving 
him in charge to a_ police officer, 
but whilst one of his servants went 
in quest of Donaldson, the consta- 
ble, the deceased disappeared, and 
the witness heard no more about him 
until nine o’clock at night, when a 
watchman told him of the melancho- 
ly event which had taken place. 

By subsequent evidence, it ap- 
peared that the deceased went to a 
cutler’s shop in Russell-court, where 
he bought a knife for the avowed 
purpose of sticking a pig with it ;— 
he had it well sharpened, as he said 
he had a very large pig to kill with 
it. He then paid a shilling for it, and 
upon getting it into his possession, 
told the woman of the house that he 
intented to cut his own throat with 
it. She then said, ‘ | hope you won’t 
Jet the devil get such hold of you as 
that ;” but he answered, ‘Its no 
matter; things have gone too far.”— 
After a vain endeavour to coax him 
to let her have the knife again, she 
assured him that she would not for 
all the money in England have sold 
him the knife, if she had known the 
use he was going to make of it.—~ 
He said that was of no consequence, 
for if she had not sold it,» another 
would. He looked wild, cut some 
capers in the shop, and darted off, 
He then went to the Northumber- 
Jand Arms, where he said he had 
just come out of Lincolnshire, and 
had not slept a wink for two nights, 
and required a bed directly. He 
was furnished with a bed in the two 
pair of stairs front room, and in a 
few minutes after the servant had 
left him, the people of the house 
were alarmed with his moans. Upon 
going into the room, he |was seen 
lying on the bed with his throat des- 
perately cut, the bed and floor being 
almost covered with blood. Mr. John 
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Cole, a surgeon in Russell-street, was 
brought in, but the wind pipe was 
entirely severed, and all signs of life 
were gone. The deceased appears 
to be about 26 or 27 years of age; 
five feet ten or eleven inches high ; 
he had 10s. Od, in his pocket, and 
there was also found in one of 
his pockets! about two yards uf rope, 
about the size of bed cord. 
Verdict deranged in bis mind, and 
in that state’ cut his throat with a 
butcher's kuife, vaiue Is. 
SHOCKING ACCIDENT, 

An extract of a letter from Liverpool, 
datod Sunday, February 11, says—“* £ am 
sorry to have to conmunicate to you a 
dreadful accident, which happened here 
this morning. »,The spire of St. Nicholas, 
commonly caligd the Old Church, fell in, 
ubout ten minutes before the time of ser- 
viee, extending from the tower upto the 
coimmunion table, all which was desolat- 
ed in an instant, and pow presents a most 
awful spectacle, Lt is supposed that 350, 
clwetly old women andthechildren of a 
Sunday Charity School, have been killed, 
besides a number with fractured limbs, 
skulls, and otherwise dreadfully mauti- 
lated! They had been pinning the foun- 
dation at the north-west angle of the tow. 
er; and, itis feared, that this dreadful 
aceident is to be attributed to neglect, or 
sutleving the bells to be rung whilst the 
tower was in this obvious state of iasecu- 
rity. The spire of George’s church, in 
Liverpool, has lately been taken down, 
owing to the repeated and urgent repre- 
sentations of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
and though it wasin a tottering state fora 
considetable time, the wishes of the peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood were utterly dis- 
regarded. We trust the Corporation of this 
town will See Lhe necessity of consulting 
professional men upon the situation of 
buildings which are in astate of immi- 
nent peril, 

Ou Friday evening February 9th at 
his house, inEly Place, Loudon, suddenly, 
aged O7, J. C. Sannders, esq. late demon- 
strator of anatomy, at St. Thomas’s hos- 
pital, and surgeon to the London infir- 
mary for curing diseases of the eye. In 
him the world has losta man of science, 
and the poor a friend, He administered 
to the prevention and cure of blindness, 
with an humanity that must for ever wake 
him live in the recollection of those who 
bave been benetited by the application of 
his great talents. iu thetreatment of diseas- 
es of theeve, he was eminently successtul ; 
and his name will be remembered by pos- 
terity with admiration and gratitude, for 
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having ascertained the means of givin 
sight to children born blind with canara 

Cates Wuiteroorp, Esq—We ar 
very sorry to inform the public, that this 
gentleman dhed on Sunday morning, at his 
house in Argyle-street. He was well 
known in the first polite and literary cir. 
cles, and possessed great talents and in 
formation. He had a turn for wit and 
humour, and a store of anecdotes, which 
rendered his society very entertaining. 
He was particularly successful in classical 
allusions, and was‘ esteemed a very good 
scholar. He was honourable and tiberal ia 
all his dealings, aod there was a firm sin 
cerity in his manner upon all oecasions, 
which strongly indicated a hatred of dis 
simulation and disguise. He was very 
active aud zealous in his friendships, aud 
in bis endeavours to promote the success 
of dawning genius. His taste for the arts was 
a predominant feature in his’ character, 
and Is manifest in a very large and valua. 
ble collection of pictures, which he bas 
left to his family. There are, perhaps 
more portraits by Sir Joshia Reynolds in 
this collection, than can be \ound iu any 
other, 

Mr. Whitefoord was the author of ma- 
ny works of approved merit, though he 
never put his name to any of his produce 
tions, Which were chiefly centined to the 
journals of the day; and he was former 
ly very liberal in his literary contributions 
to the ** Public Advertiser,” of which he 
Was then one of the proprietors. 

Mr. Whitefoord struck ont a new spe 
cies of humour, which was known by the 
naine of cross readings, aud when he first 
communicated it to the public, he gare 
the apt signature of papyrius cursor. Ttis 
hardly wecessary to observe, that the de- 
sign of this whimsical scheme, was to read 
aloug the lines of the several columns of 
& newspaper into one another, instead of 
to the end of each, by which means many 
odd and diverting coincidences were often 
produced; but those strack out by bis 
fancy, on proposing the scheme, were far 
superior, in point of wit and hamour, @ 
any thing that has since appeared of the 
saine nature. Another very diverting & 
say on the ** Errors of the Press,” cot 
tributed to bring Mr. Whitefoord’s name 
into notice, and many excellent effasions 
of political humour and satire he 00% 
veyed to the public under the title of 
‘‘ship News.” Upon the whole, he was 
a man of distinguished talents, & 204 
friend to his country, a loyal subject, 

a very respectable member of society 
His friend Goldsmith winds up His - 
racter in. Retaliation with the 
appropriate lines ; 
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Merry Whitefoord, fatewell! for thy 
sake I admit, 
That a Scot may have humour, I had al- 
most sand wit 5 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse, 
“ Thou best natur’d man, with the worst 
humour’d muse.’’ 


With regard to his l.ghter preductions ; 
hissuccess encouraged a herd of initators, 
patil at leagth as is usual in the case of i 
mitation, What was supported in him by 
original genius, fellinto discredit by the 
failure of his imitators. Success gives e- 
phemeral reputatian, Which lures the in- 
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judicious, till the pnblic beeome dis- 
gusted with attempts at false wit, and 
such things sink into merited oblivion.— 
Fvenin the present case, Caleb White- 
foord, lived to see this specimen of wit 
justly fall into disrepute. A warning to 
Wits, and still more to imitating witlings, 
that though the coruscations of genius 
may ceive atemporary credit, yet utility 
and close research, can aloue confer per- 
tiavent reputation, and a lastiag fame-— 
** | paint for eternity ;” was the language 
of a man, who sought for fame, not in 
doing trifles well, put in laborivus well die 
rected efforts. 
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DUBLIN COMMISSION INTELLIGENCE. 
Tuesday, February 20, 
CONSPIRACY. 


Arthur Downes, Owen Reynolds, 
and H. O’Beirne stood indicted, for 
that they being ill-disposed persons, 
and intending the liege subjects of the 
hing, by divers false pretences, to cheat 
of their monies, goods and chattles, on 
the Ist lay of November last, did con- 
spire to draw upon each other bills of 
exchange for large sums of money, and 
represent the parties to the said bills 
lobe solvent; and did open a shop 
forthe pretended sale of woollen and 
linen drapery, at No.190,Great Britain- 
street, and deceitfully deposited trusses 
of hay, resembling by their covering 
Woollen and linen cloth, and in further- 
ance of the conspiracy did agree to 
purchase from Anthony Pusterla, a 
looking glass, value 101. and tender in 
peynent a bill, purporting to be drawn 
y Arthur Downes on Michael Rey- 
holds, for 101. and represented that the 
sail persons were persons of property, 
and that the bill would be paid, by 
which deceit O’Beirne fully obtained a 
looking glass. ‘I here were other counts 
in the indictment, laving the conspiracy 
tocheat in various ways. 

John Murphy examined by Mr. 
‘ortens.—Lives in Britain-street, in 
Necity of Dublin; lived there in the 
Meath of Sepiember; a person named 

*ybolds came to him in that mobth to 

VEULPAST MaG, No. XIX. 


take a shop, parlour, and kitchen, and 
gave a memorandum in writing, that 
it was for the drapery business; there 
was another person (one of the prison- 
ers) ©’ Beirne—W itness set him the 
shop; was to be paid forty pounds 
yearly; the shop was taken possession 
of the same day; cannot say it was 
Reynolds took possession; but as soon 
as Michael Reynolds got possession, 
the door was fastened; and in a fort- 
night after the name, A. Downes, was 
placed over the door; witness had no 
dealings with Downes; the kitchen 
was not taken possession of; there was 
a communication from the parlour to 
the hall, which was never opened after 
they came, and no person cculd get to 
them but through the shop door; the 
house was not used by them for any 
necessary purpose, either of water or 
candle- light; the candles were lighted 
at Clarke’s a public house; they got 
punch from the house ready made ; 
they did not make use of the necessary 
belonging to the house; never was ia 
the shop but ove night when they re 
fused to shut it, and witness was oblig- 
ed to sit up ull half past one o’clock ; 
the prisoner Downes was the most con- 
stant there; saw O’Beirne there fre- 
quently with a lady who be said was 
his wite; never saw Owen Reynolds 
there ; Downes called himself Muldoon 
at the head office; witness never knew 
kis name before ; on the Yth of January 
had a opportunity of examining the 
v 
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geods; there were about two hundred 
bundles of hay covered with cloth, 
(some of them were produced and 
identified.) Some of the parcels had 
paper on them; does not know of any 
ee applying to purchase goods, 
ut Knows of a multitude of bills having 
called for payment; the protests were 
not served at the house, “Lhe persons 
who asked for pay ment generally inquir- 
ed tor Downes. 

Wim. Jackson said he presented the 
bill for payment, and recoguized the 
prisoner O* Beirne, as having been at 
his master’s house in the begining 
of January. ‘Took the bill to 199, 
Britain-street, to a Mr. Downes—it 
was aceepted, but did not see Mr. 
Downes accept it. Ile saw the other 
two prisoners in the siop—presented 
the bill to one of the prisoners ; they 
went behind the counter. Muldoon 
went tothe desk, and returned the bill 
aceepted. ‘lhe prisoner Reynolds was 
busy settling the business in the shop. 
Witness, by direction of the prisoner 


O‘Beirne, directed the parcel to 
Raihleague, county of Roscommon. 
George Young examined—lIs a 


hatter, living in ‘lemple-bar; Knows 
the prisoner OtBeirne, who came to 
witness's house in the month = of 
January to purchase hats, wiich he 
did to the amount of £135 ail gave 
a bill signed by himselt, on Arthur 
Downes; a friend drew the bill: at 
lis desire. ‘The bill was duly ae- 
cepted and the goods were to be 
divected to Henry O*Beirne, Rath- 
heale, and to be forwarded to one 
Wheatley, an inu-heeper, in Black- 
hall place. 

George Gillington is a cabinet-ma- 
ker; knows the prisoner O'Beirue, 
with whom he agreed to sell goods on 
the 27thor 28th of October last, six 
chairs and a bason stand; he offered a 
bill drawn by Michael Reynolds on 
Arthur Downes in favour of O’ Beirne; 
he said he would bring a man for 
them, but the witness bad  suspi- 
cion, and sent Lis porter with them to 
his lodgwes in bitzwillam piace, 

Several other witnesses were exa- 
mined to prove the negowation of bills 
wader circumstances similar so those 
previously produced. 

Major Sirr examined by Mr. Tor- 
rens.—Produced a number of _ bills 
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found on the person of the prisoner 
UO’ Beirne, drawn and directed as the 
other bills. 

‘The Jury, after an able charge from 
Judge Day, in which he went tulty into 
the law, as applicable to the case, and 
which he leit for their Consideration, 
whether the prisoners had entered into 
a conspiracy to cheat and dejraud og 
not, tound the prisoners guilty, 

Died, at Moyaliou, in the county of 
Down, Thomas Phelps Sen. an eminent 
lineudraper. He was a man of th 
strictest probity, joined with an open: 
ness and a pleasing freedom of manners 
which coneiliated the esteem of bis ac 
quaintances, audin an especial manner 
the regards of the poorer classes of so- 
ciety, with whom his extensive trade 
brought him acquainted, particularly in 
those excellent schools of equality, the 
markets tor the sale of brown linens, 
His hberatities to the poor were exten- 
sive, and bis purse was ever open to 
promote plans of usefulness, to clothe 
the naked, and instruct the ignorant by 
the encouragement of schools. “ Slave 
to no sect, he took no private road,” 
but his religion was of that practical 
kind, whieh consisted in doing good, 
and regulating bis heart, and having 
made these essentials his prime coucera, 
he did not suffer a large arrear to ac- 
cumulite to be settled on his death 
bed, as too many do, who trust to cer 
tain ceremonies to be then practised, 
aud certain anxieties to be then it- 
dured to atone for the habitual neglect 
of duties through life. Consequently 
the approach of death brought no terrors, 
and having lived in regular preparation 
he was free from the fears which often Wf- 
meut in the last moments of a muspent eX 
istence; and to which also some well mea 
ing people of a fearful cast sometimes 
give way,and make their lives aubappy 
by aw unprofitable fear of death, while 
ethers live as if they were never tod 

Free from both extremes, he bores 
long and painfal iiness with pabenct 
and resignation, and has left a lest 
mcmorial ef esteem in the memoly 
his triends. Without giving way to the 
fulsome style of panegyric too common 
in recording deaths, it may be allowed, 
to give the due meed of praise ( de 
parted worth, not to gratily the vanity 
of suiviving relatives, but to hold wp 
a conduct worthy of imitation & = 
In recording a brief memorial of sue 
characters, the impressive language © 
heid out, * Go thou and live like 
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tet us follow his example, and in the 


cords of the poet. 
“Go fix sume weighty truth, 


? 
Chain down some passion, do some gen’r- 
ous good 3 , 
Teach ignorance to see, Or grief to 
smile, 
Correct thy triend ; befriend thy greatest 
fue 5 
or with warm heart, and confidence 
divine, } 
Spring Up, and lay strong held on him 
why made thee ”’ K. 
ULSTER. 


Merried ...Mr. John Fottrel, to Miss Fe- 
caw, both of Newry. 

, Wa, Haana,esq. of Acton, co. Armagh, 
) Mis Louisa Chancly of North Great 
Gegrges Street, Datla. 

at Belfast, Mr. Wu. Henry, to Miss 
Mure, of British, Killead. 

Mr. John Hacket, to Miss Anne Ma- 
guire, both of Enniskillen, 

Vir. James Dumicker of Belfast, to 
Ys Panny Maccowan. 

Wm, Lyons, esg. of Oldpark, to Miss 
Aue Bristow, daughter of the late Rey, 
Wm, Bristow. 

Mr, Andrew Hamilton, of Bally-walter, 
to Miss M*Murry of Hiil-hall. 

Yr. John Clarke of Break, to 
Kerberry of Portadown. 

Wr. Hugh M’Cleau of Clibberstown, to 
Mis Mary Watson of Battletown, 

Mr. Henry Moore, to Miss Beatty, both 
of Belfist. 

Deaths....Mr. 


Miss 


George Kearns, near 


= Lisbarn, 


At Omagh, Mr. Andrew Harvey. 

At Swabane, Mrs. M. Rutherford relict 
ithe late Mr. Robert Rutherford, 

At Banbridge, Mr. John Savage. 

Mt Belfast, Mr. Thomas Read, mere 
wut, 

Miss M,Ann Ashmur, of Newry. 

Mrs M‘Master, relictof the late Sam, 
Mi Master, 

At Roan, near Armagh, Mr. Henry 
Va. Dickson, eldest son of the Rev. 
Wm, Stee! Dickson. 

tev, John Law, dissenting minister of 
hanagher, 


ly ; ¥ 7.0 , Tr is 
Re ogy quayestreet, Derry, Miss L. 
ln the Diamond, Derry, Mrs. Kennedy, 
‘eof Mr, Philip Kennedy. 
‘tArmagh, Mr. Wm. Dalee!l, woollen 
caper, 
— Stewart Graham, of Ballynafy. 
m James Caldwell, of Dunfanaghy. 
- Thomas Henry, of Bally hossit. 
yeas, Mr. Win. Daizel. 
— David Kincaid of Ballymena, aged 
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LEINSTER, é: 
Married....James Merge esq. to Miss 


C. Patmer, daughter o the late Rev, 
Arthur Palmer of Kilkenoy, 
Alexander Thompson, esq. to Miss 


White, daughter of Charles White, esq. 
of Baliybroley, Queen’s county. 

Mr. Murphy, of Great’ Britain Street, 
Dublin, to Miss Sarah Reed, of Granby 
Row. 

Mr. James Purcel of Dublin, Merchant, 
to Miss Mary Maquay, of Bannow, Wex- 
ford. 

Terence Curtayne, M.D. to Miss Ava 
Thornburgh, Crescent, near Dublin, 

Mr. Johu Flyn of Heudirick street, to 
Miss Raustford, of St. Andrews street. 

Stephen Carnes, esq. of Usher’s Island 
Dublin, to Miss Maria Wisdom, of the 
county Wicklow. 

At Black Castle, county Meath, Thos. 
Rathwell, esq. of Rockticld, to Letitia, 
only daughter of James Corry, esq. of 
Chantinee, 

At Carlow, Joseph Lightburn, esq. of 
Bellewstown, to Miss P. Meadows of 
Newbury, in the county of Wexford. 

Thomas Dennis, esq of Meadville, co, 
Westmeath,to Miss Sannders daughter, of 
Morley Sauaders esq. Saunders Grove, co. 
Wicklow. 

Mr, John Kernan of Upper Bridze- 
street, Dublin, to Miss Eleauor Meighan, 
of Muniskilen. 

Mr. Wim. Williams, to Mrs. Chevajier 
of Capel-street, Dublin. 

Died....Patrick Keily esq. of North- 
Frederick street, Dublin. 

tn Dame-street, Dublin, Mr. Wiliam 
O'Neil, watch maker. 

In Westmorland-street, 
Taylor, Woollen draper. 

lu South Great Georges-street, 
Jolin Eardicy. 

Rev, Cha:les Doran, P.P. of Monaster- 
even, 

Benjamin Biggs, esq. of Mount-street 
Dublin. 

Mr. Thomas M‘Cullough, of churche 
street, Dublia. 

MUNSTER, 

Married. ..Jonn White esq. of Carick-one 
Suir, to Mis. Lonergan, widow of the late 
Bryan Lonergan, esq 

Died,... At Wateriord, Mrs. Evans, wife 
of Samuel Evans, esq. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Married....At Castietucker, county 
Mayo, Charles Nesbit K vox, esq. ot the 
county Sligo, to Miss Cuffe, daughter of. 
lord ‘T'yrawly. 

Captain Lambert, of the Galway Regi- 
ment, to Miss Ellen Seymour of Shannon 
Grove, county Galway, 


Mr. Richard 


Mr, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From January 20, tid Februry 20. 

Tue weather has continued remarkably mild for the Season ; during the last four Weeks 
verylittle frost or storm has intervened to interrupt the progress of the Plough, and no. 
withstanding this, there appears but a small proportion of the land designed for Corn 
turned up in many parts of the country. 

Wheat in most districts has a favourable appearance, and we may hope for a plenti‘y 
crop of that grain this year, to compensate for the deficiency of the last. 

Very little alteration has taken place in the prices of grain since last report, there is a 
yet no certainty of the public licensed stills being allowed to work, which if determined 
in the affirmative, it has been alleged, would considerably raise the price of oats: and 
indeed considering that such an opinion has been generally circulated, it is not improbable 
that oats and oat meal would advance for some time, but ic is also probable that the rig 
would be only temporary. 

‘The last year’s crop of oats was certainly a good one, and there is a large stock in the 
country. 

‘The distillers could not afford to give a high price for grain, and they would cong. 
quently limit their agents m that respect, and if proper measures are pursued to suppress 
the private stills, which it is the duty of the Government and the interest of the country 
to do; there seems very little, if any reason for apprehending that a scarcity will be the 
consequence, ef preferring public te private distillation, a legal productive manufacture to 
a clandestine and wasteful consumption of grain, which corrupts the morals of the ple 
in the districts where it is carried on, occasions a great deficiency in the revenue, and mug 
compel the government to lay on additional taxes, to supply the want. 

The opeuness of the weather during the winter months, has been favourable for saving 
hay and straw; and the scarcity expected to have resulted frem the loss by floods and 
heavy rains, in the hay season, will not be much felt. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Boru in and out of parliament, the praises of our great trade are trumpeted forth, bu 
it is vot ajl gold chat glitters. Great as are the entries at the custom-houses, mapy art 
cles are sent to distant markets, as for instance, to South America, where the sale is u0- 
certain, and the profits eventually often very small, and in some cases the adventures are 
attended with loss. In forming the estimates of our real state, many deductions must on 
these accounts be made: but even if trade flourished more than is really the case, the wis 
dom of our orders in council and other commercial re,ulations is not proved. Truds 
docs not flourish in consequence of these pernicious regulations, but rather their baneful 
influence has vot hitherto proved able to repress our commercial energies. 

The United States of North America grill present an appearance of hostility. Pressed 
hy France, and irritated by Englend, they find it difficult to preserve their neutral rights 
War with one or both of the contending parties will probably be the result. In the meas 
time, trade suffers from the fluctuating accounts which arrive in successieD, and almost 
daily change the appearance of the markets tor American produce. ; 

‘The late linen market in Dublin was unusually bad for fine linens. Coarse linens, 
which were rather scarce, sold but at reduced prices, compared with those obtained st 
the former market. Some of the linens bought some months ago, on speculation, sold a 
pine-pence per yard under the prices at which they were beught. The speculators 
deserved to suffer, as by their schemes, they materially deranged the regular state of the 
manufacture. ‘These linevs selling at such reduced rates, obstructed the usual sales; the 
buyers still | olding off, in hopes of obtaining similar bargains. : 

Distillation from grain is likely to be permitted in Ireland. The policy of this measure 
is very questionable, for although the harvest was pretty abundant in Ireland, and pot 
roes, our essential support, in plenty, still England is not secure from the danger of pr 
c+s rising too high. A stop should be put to illicit distillation, as destructive to mer 
als and injurious tothe revenue. It is at present carried on to a great exient both a 
Jand and Scotland. If importations of grain from France, which are so rapidly 
from us the remains of our specie, were stopped, and the English market exclusively cot 
heed to their own produce, avd the importarions from Ireland, thé Irish 
woud probably have mo just cause to couplau of low prices, 
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ir is cause of regret that our colliezies are so badly wrought in Ireland. Want of capi- 
tulmay be one cause. A present profit is sought without regard to permanent advan - 
rage, and 80 long as a small supply of inferior coals is procured, the proprietors will not be 
+ the trouble and expense to sink deeper for good coal, although they might reasonably 
; ct to be ultimately amply compensated. “These remarks apply to the coal-pits near 
Ooiaenon and Coalisjand in the connty of Tyrone. At present the neighbourhood is 

lied with coals of a very inferior quality, at the high price of 16s. 8¢ per ton, at the 
oe bia considering the quality, and the rapidity with which they burn, are dearer 
ee English coal, at more than double the price, if these pits were judic ously and vi- 

ously wrought, coals of a vastly superior quality might probably be procured, and the 
wile greatly extended, so as to be of much national advantage. i | 

it is said that peculation has been discovered by the board of commissioners of inquiry 
in {reland, in an othcer of a certain board, connected with the staple trade of this country, 
We wish no attempts will be made to screen offendera, but thar inquiry may be still fur- 
ther extended. A trade established in a country pow upwards of acentury should be abie 
w stand alone. Boards may expend much of the public money in the way of patronage 
din injudicious schemes, without materially benefiting the manufacture. 

The bounty on saving flaxseed has been equaily extended to that saved from flax that 

basnot been stacked. [f here was any uve in the premium, the alteration was proper, 

though it is probable that more has been Jost in the attempts CO sive seed, than the value 

of the quantity saved, A trade which cannor be carried op without bounties must be un- 

profrable, Ina commercial point of view the system is bad; tothe friend of liberty, 

they are also highly objectionable, as unculy increasing the patronaye and infiuence of 
verrment. 

The depreciation of bank notes proceeds in England with rapid strides, and as the traf; 
fc in buying and selling guineas is not open and avowed, the liability to imposition is 
greatly increased. ‘The situation of trade at present is very similar to the state which 
preceded the restriction on the bank in 1797, not to pay in specie. ‘This measure provi d 
our declining credit. ‘The balance usually due from foreign countries to Great Britain 
had been diminished from the commencement of the war in 1793, by the subsidies grany 
ted to foreign powers, by the expenditures of our armies on the continent, and the extra- 
ordinary demand for corn to eupply the defiziency of the bad harvest of 1795, to which 
must be ad‘ed the Austrian loan of seven miilions just then negociated, ‘The price of 
bullion rapidly rose, when it was found necessary to send golo to the continent to pay 
the balance due by Great Britain, and the mint declined to cvin in such large quantities. 
for twelve years ending with the year 1790, €2,500.000 a year had been iwsued during 
the first ten years, and only £500,000 a year during the last two years, and this omission 
could only have proceeded from the price of bullion being above the price of pold in 
coin. It suited at that time the plans of Pitt, by establishing paper money to keep up the 
funds, and make his taxes productive, and he brought forward the bank restriction act. 
The consequence was us might bave been foreseen, a rise on all the articles of life, OCCae 
woned by the inordinate issue of paper, as the check of paying in specie was removed both 
from the national banks and {rom private bankers. ‘The circulating medium was increased 
in quantity, and decreased in value. ‘hese effects were manifested by a greater quantity 
being given for every article. All these causes have been lately greatly aggravated by the 
costly expedit ons to Spain, Portugal and Holland, by the policy of Bonaparte exclu- 
dng, in a great measure, our manufactures from the continent, by the impolicy of our Or- 
Gers in Council, preventing the trade of North America with che conrinent cf Europe, 
which formerly supplied a fund to pay the balance due to the powers of the Baltic, and 
frally, by the large quantities of wheat lately imported frem France, and which was paid 
in specie. Thus, the fact of depreciation is daily becoming more manifest, and 
oan itself on public attention, in the ccuise of its alarming and rapidly accelerating 

Tess. 

In our last report, an error slipped into the account of the prosecution of the Jew. The 
charge against him was for selling vot buying guiness. Among the occurrences, at pape 
148, will be found an account of this interesting case. From the vagueness of the indicr- 
ment, we shall be disappointed, if an independent Jury pronounce bm guilty, or find o 

" oaths, that a bank’ of England note ie really worth in specie, the amount marke 
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Tris difficult to ascertain the exact premian on puimeas in London at Present, as the 
trade m them ss clandestine ; they are certainly very scarce. We have heard they do noe 
bring less than from Is. 67 to 2s. per guinea, or from 74 to 10 per cent. From the 
tity bought in Belfast to send to Dublin, to be there sold for transmission to England, this 
country 18 Ikely soon to be stripped of the small quantity at present in circulation among 
Us 

Exchange ow London, is for bank notes in Belfast, 84 to 84 per cent, and for guineas 
6106}. Discount on bank notes has risen to 24 and 2¢ per cent. 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT. 


From January 20, ld February 20, 
Where now thw subile enenry that moved 
While summer was, the pure aud subtle lymph, 
Turough th’ imperceptible meand’ring veins, 
Of leat and flow’r? It sleeps; and th’icy touch 
OF unprolitic winter has impressed 
‘ cold stagnation on the tutestine tide, 
But let the moaths go round, a few short months, 
And all shall be restored. ‘These naked shoots, 
Barren as.lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing us it goes, 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 
And more aspiring, and with ampler spread, 
Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 
COWPER’S TASK, BOOK 6. 

Tre continually changing face of nature presents from day to day, fresh 
subjects worthy of contemplation; the variety of temperature, and its effects on 
animals and vegetables is often so surpriziog, as to bid defiance tothe keenest re- 
search, yet although we cannot penetrate to the inmost recesses of the Tem 
ple ot Nature, we never endeavour to investigate the Mysteries without advantage, 
After the most piercing frost, many young and apparently tender seedlings escape the 
rigorous cold without injury, while the @eatiest autumnal frost would kill the same 
species, When arrived at a state of maturity. Attentive gardeners taking advan 
tare of this vigal energy possessed by plants while in a vigorous state of growth, 
cut them down at that period, ia order to prevent this latent principle from being 
expended inthe production of flowers and sced. . 

rromghe same cause a variety of plants bear transplanting in spring, when the 
vital principle isin action, which would not sugceed were they removed in Autum, 
or through the winter, while their juices were inactive. 

ft lias loug been remarked by gardeners, that the holly, and most evergreen trees 
and shrubs, agreed best with trausplauting late in spring; but few have observed that 
the particular pertod was pointed out by the swelling of the buds and evolving of 
the leaves, and tor want of attention to tis sign, many plants are lost by premature 
transplaating. 

ihe mildness of the season promised an early spring, many of the bulbous-rooted 
plants had risea high above ground, early Crocuses begaa to show their flower buds, 
and the buds of various trees had begun to swell, when the late severe weather 
checked their further progress, and we inzy now hope that the wiotry blast will be 
conpletely exhausted before our frurt trees blossom. 

wuary 28, Fae Wood Lark (Alauda Ar borea) singing. 4 

-S8, Soow-drops (Galanthus nivalis) began to flower, their beautiful buds appear 
ed some time ago 

30, Made the first sowing of peas. 

St, Single blue Hepatica (Anemone Hepatica) flowering. ated 
February 3, Great blue Tiunouse, ar ‘om ‘Tit (Parns major) singing. 

4, Some flowers blown on a red Mezereon (Daphne Mezereon.) Pilewort 

6, Some flowers blown of the commen Prunsose (Primula Acaulis) and 
(Ranunculus Ficaria.) 
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Redbreast (Sylvia Rubecula) singing very generally. ss 
ts ans Laurel (Daphne Laureola) in flower, Single red Hepatica (Anemone 


ica) flowering. 
Hea cech (Fringula Celebs) begun to sing. 
}0, Yellow Hellebore (Helleborus hyemalis) in flower. 
? 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From January 20, till February 20. 

Iv the report of last month, it was mentioned how similar was the weather to 
that of the corresponding month, 19 years ago; but as the present period has varied 
very much from the endof January and beginning of February of the year 1791, 
there is reason to think that if Mr. ‘Toaldo’s hypothesis should hold good in the cli- 
mate of Italy, we can place little dependance on it in our climate, where the winds 
determine the weather, and the irregular changes of which, give as yet no certain 
data from which to prognosticate, 

January 22, 24, .....-6- . - Dry fine days. 
i . ae - .,. « Light rain and hazy, 


Aer 

Si, eee rccccee + Showery day. 
February 1,2,...-..2..°*. Dry fine days. 

Race des ws. Se WEF ORR ae. 


5,6,6-6eeee0-+ +e Light rain in the evenings. 

‘Keita. Pr aa 
a & oi sew oe] ¢ ieee 
Os wo OM ws o cae obey. 

MR. Wissti«c oes .- Rainy. 
13, 14,. . « « . ~~ « Rain and sleet, deep snow on the mountains. 
ccd velcia + o Om Gen, 
16,..+0 ee ee ee » SHOWY Morning, & fine day, 
Wi,e 00 + ee ee oe « Hard frost, and fine day. 
; } Vall of snow in the morging, all thawed with 
very little rain before night. 
19,20,....6.6-6e.. Hurd frost and fine davs, 

The range of the barometer has been more considerable than usual during this 
period, on the 23d, 25th, and 26th of January, and 25th of February, it stood as high 
as 30.3 and on the 13thof February, it was as low as 28.7; the remaining time it 
varied little either above or below 30, 

The thermometer observed in the moruing, experienced considerable variation ; on 
the Ist of February it was 51‘, on the 6th 48°, while on the 15th it was as low as 
244,0n the 17th and 20th, it stood at 25°. 

The prevalent wind has been S W. which it was observed 17 times. It was also 
observed to be N. E. 6, S.E.5 times. W. 1, E. 1, and N. once. 





_ —— - ———— —_— 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
FOR MAKCH, 1810, 

Ow the Ist, the moon rises at 19 mia, past 4,4. mM. and sets at 43 min. past O, p.m. 

ce she will not be visible except in the morning before sunrise. 

5, ls new moon, at which time she rises and sets nearly at the same time with the 
Sun, and is, consequently, invisible during the whole night. 

10, She may be seen under the Pleiades, but to the east of the line, between them 
and Menkar. The vroupe formed by the two planets to the west, and the Moon 
and cw main to the east, are interesting. At 9, she is 56° 35’ from the second of 

Bs. 
— moon passes the meridian 2t 8, having the second of the iwinsdirectlyabove, and 
¢ first of the Lesser Dog directly below her, but she is much nearer to the latter star. 
first of the I'wins and the second of the Lesser Dog, arc, of course, to the west 
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Tris difficult to ascertain the exact premiain on guineas in London at Present, as the 
trade m them ts clandestine ; they are certainly very scarce. We have heard they do nee 
bring less than frem Is. 67 to 2s. per guinea, or [rom 74 to 10 per cent. From the 
tity boughe in Belfast to send to Dublin, to be there sold for transmission to England, this 
country 1s trkely soon to be stripped of the smal} quantity at present in circulation amonge 
us 

Exchange ow London, is for bank note< in Belfast, 84 to 84 per cent, and for guineas 
6106}. Discount on bank notes has risen to 24 and 2¢ per cent. 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT. 


From January 20, ld February 20. 
Where now the subtle enenry that moved 
While summer was, the pure aud subtile lymph, 
‘Tiureugh th’ unperceptible meand’ring veins, 
Of leat and flow’r? It sleeps; and th’icy touch 
Of unprolitic winter has impressed 
A cold stagnation on the tutestine tide. 
Bot let the moaths go round, a few short months, 
And all shall be restored. ‘These naked shoots, 
Barren as.iances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 
And more aspiring, and with ampler spread, 
Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 
COWVER’S TASK, BOOK 6. 

Tre continually changing face of nature presents from day to day, fresh 
subjects worthy of contemplation; the variety of temperature, and its effects on 
animals and vegetables is often so surpriziog, as to bid defiance to the keenest re- 
search, yet although we cannot penetrate to the inmost recesses of the Tem- 
ple ot Nature, we never endeavour to investigate the Mysteries without advantage, 
After the most piercing frost, many young and apparently tender seedlings escape the 
rigorous cold without injury, while the @eatiest autumnal frost would kill the same 
species, whem arrived at a state of maturity. Attentive gardeners taking advan- 
tace of this vigal energy possessed by plants while in a vigorous state of growth, 
cut them down at that period, ia order to prevent this latent principle from being 
expended inthe production of flowers and sced. 

rromshe same cause a variety of plants bear transplanting in spring, when the 
vital principle is in action, which would not succeed were they removed in Autuma, 
or through the winter, while their juices were inactive. 

ft las loog been remarked by gardeners, that the holly, and most evergreen trees 
and shrubs, agreed best with trauspiauting late in spring; but few have observed that 
the particular period was pointed out by the swelling of the buds and evolving of 
the leaves, and for want of attention to tiiis sign, many plants are lost by premature 
transplaating. 

Che mildness of the season promised an early spring, many of the bulbous-rooted 
plants had risea high above ground, early Crocuses begaa to show their flower buds, 
and the buds of various trees had begun to swell, when the late severe weather 
checked their further progress, and we nvy now hope that the wintry blast will be 
completely exhausted before our frurt trees biossom, 

wuary 28, Phe Wood Lark (Alauda Arborea) singing. | ‘ 

-8, Snow-drops (Galanthus nivalis) begax to flower, their beautiful buds appeat- 
ed some time aro 

30, Made the first sowing of peas. 

St, Single blue Hepatica (Anemone Hepatica) flowering. ES: 

February 3, Great blue Titynouse, ar “Pom ‘Tit (Parns major) singing. 

4, Some flowers blown on a red Mezereon (Daphne Mezereon.) ; Pilewort 

6, Some flowers blown of the commen Prunrose (Primula Acaulis) and 
(Ranunculus Ficaria.) 
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7, The Redbreast (Sylvia Rubecula) singing very generally. 


g, Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola) in flower, Single red Hepatica (Anemone 
satica) lowering. ‘ 

Hee thoch (Fringilla Celebs) begun to sing. 
10, Yellow Hellebore (Helleborus hyemalis) in flower. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From January 20, till February 20. 
Iv the report of last month, it was mentioned how similar was the weather to 
that of the corresponding month, 19 years ago; but as the present period has varied 
very much from the end of January and beginning of February of the year 1791, 
there is reason to think that if Mr. Toaldo’s hypothesis should hold good in the cli- 
mate of Italy, we can place little dependance on it in our climate, where the winds 
determine the weather, and the irregular changes of which, give as yet no certain 
data from which to prognosticate, 
January 22,24, 2... +e . « Drv fine days. 


25,29, ...+6* eee Light rain and hazy, 
eee were yp FC 
Sl, wc eccccccves + SHOWwery day. 
February 1,2,..-.....°. Dry fine days. 
Bayne date te go ONT Bae Wranty. 
5,6,2+eee¢0e-+-+e- Light rain in the evenings. 
C8 pS Oe FTC a 
ee See oe rain, 
1O.e oH ws 6c ee 0 SF. 
BL, 88,6 00 owe .. + Rainy. 
13, 14,. . 6... . « Rain and sleet, deep snow on the mountains. 
5,. cs téwleiotias o ere Gee, 
16,. 2-6 22226 +, Snowy morning, & fine day, 
VT,. 00 + ee ee oe « Hard frost, and fine day. 


18 } Vall of snow in the morying, all thawed with 
+ had aC tk epee very little rain before night. 
19,20,... 266+... Hurd fiost and fine days, 

The range of the barometer has been more considerable than usual during this 
period, on the 23d, 25th, and 26th of January, and 25th of February, it stood as high 
as 30.3 and on the 13thof February, it was as low as 28.7; the remaining time it 
varied little either above or below 30. 

The thermometer observed in the morning, experienced considerable variation ; on 
the Ist of February it was 51%, on the 6th 48%, while on the 15th it was as low as 
244,0n the 17th and 20th, it stood at 2.5°. 

The prevalent wind has been S W. which it was observed 17 times. It was also 
observed tobe N. E. 6,S.E.5 times. W. 1, E. 1, and N. once. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 


FOR MAKCH, 1810, 

Ow the Ist, the moon rises at 19 mia, past 4,4. mM. and sets at 43 min. past 0, p.m. 

she will not be visible except in the morning before sunrise. 

5, ls new moon, at which time she rises and sets nearly at the same time with the 
Sun, and is, consequently, invisible during the whole night. 

10, She may be seen under the Pleiades, but to the east of the line, between them 
The groupe formed by the two planets to the west, and the Moon 
and Aidebaran to the east, are interesting. At 9, she is 56° 35’ from the second of 

Wins, 

15,Themoon passes the meridian 2t 8 , having the second of the twins directlyabove, and 
the first of the Lesser Dog directly below her, but she is much nearer to the latter star. 

first ofthe T'wins and the second of uie Lesser Dog, arc, of course, to the west 
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of the meridian. At 9, she is 32° 535! from the first of the Lion, and 47 9) 
Aldebaran. ftom 
20, She passes the meridian at 54 min. past eleven, below the second and the 
venth of the Virgin, the second being to the west, and the seventh to the east of ies 
ineridian, but she is nearer to the latcer star. At 9, she is 24° 40’ from the fre « 
the Virgin, and 29° 48 from the first of the Lion, ’ 

25, She rises nearly at the saine time with the secand of the Scorpion, and is fo), 
lawed by Antares and Saturn, forming with the two stars and the planet, an irr 
oblong, the distance between her and the second of the scorpion, being the least of 
the sides. 

3), She rises soon after the two first stars of the Goat, and is perceived to be th 
ceding very fast from them. 

Mercury is a morning star during the whole of this month; his greatest elongation 
is on the 16th. The moon passeshim on the third. 

Venus is in her superior conjunction on the 15th, of course she will be too.nesr 
the sua to be visible. ‘he Moon passes her on the fifth, 

Mars is an evening star, and will be seen soon after sun-set, about the middle of the 
tower region, near west by south; and every night his height, at the same timeo/ 
the evening, is diminished. Jupiter is seen above him, at first, at some distance, 
but this is daly decreasing, and the astronomer will have continual Opportunities 
of comparing these two planets together, ‘he moon passes him on the seventh, 

Jupiter isan evening star, being seen soon after sun-set, under the three first star 
of the Ram. The Moon passes him on the eighth. 

Saturnis a morning star; he is stationary onthe 24th, and of course will his 
position very little during the whole month. ‘The Moon passes him on the Qeth, 

Herschell 1s on the meridian at four in the morning of the first ; his motion is retro 
grade through about 4 of adegree. ‘The Moon passes him on the 24th, 


















































ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES, ’ 

‘ist SATELLITE. Za SATELLITE. 3d SATELLITE. 
pict i ; ners ran ees _& mersions, 
WAYS. %. M. 4S Days. H. M © {DAVS. H..M.. $e DAYS. 8. MM 4 
2] 2 43361 3} 159 14 | 6,17 T 7In. | 
1 3! 2112 20) 611457 4 6/19 4 7 E. 
r 5! 15 41 20 10] 4 14 56 13 | 21 3 32 Im. 

74 10 10 21 | 13: 117 32 45 13 |}23 6 5€E, 

9} 4539 21] 17 | 6 50 34 | 21 | 2 6 30 Im. | SFirst Satelite Contin. 
10} 23 8 11/20/20 8 24 | 2t] 3 8 30K. o | 2 oe 
2! 1737 11124192614 |28| 5 sosim| Bl $ 2B 
14} l2 6 0} 27 22 44 4 | 28] 71019E. | Bia ae 
16 | 635 0 

ig; 8 3 49 

19 19 32 48 
Took to the right band.#* e Be 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Doctor Haneock «on Lunatic Asylums; the E itaph on Mr. Phelps; the t signed Atticus; 20! 
A.Z. S.M, 5. on Fairies, aud the translation of French verses by J. w E. shallbe inserted in the ax 
Rurnbder. 

Phe verses signed Eswod, are not suitable to our work; and the translation of Barreaux’s Sot 
colcieaed 7 §. M.S. from the Poetical Calendar, and the prose translation of the same, by X. cacot 

* A mMittec 

Iwo papers by S. D. one by Maccenas, andone by Z, the Poetic of Sappho, and te 
Jen Wesprit, of L, have been received, and will be subraiteed to the scope : 

ERRATA, 

Pace 99, line 29, for Roman read Romam....P. 91, lL 17, for Mundis read Mundi.....P. 94, lL 99, for Wi 

Naty » and for Heyman, read Hume....P. 100, At cud of paper on Persian iListory, insert the 
Hae - 







































